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AWARDS 


For nine-months’ study in 
Traffic Police Administrati 


FROM THE INSURANCE INSTITUTE FOR HIGHWAY SAFETY 


The Traffic Police Administration Training Program conducted by the 
Traffic Institute is a nine-month course designed to provide comprehensive 
professional training in administration and management for men with command, 
service, or staff responsibilities and for those qualified for such an assignment. 


The 1961-62 course has been expanded to include an elective program ot 
guided independent study in specialized areas and a record number of 40 
grants-in-aid. The grants will range up to a new increased maximum of $1,750 
for a limited number of officers. Typical grants will be for tuition ($960), but 
may include additional funds to cover other expenses. Police officers will be 
selected for grants on a competitive basis. The awards will be divided between 
state police agencies and municipal departments. 

Police chiefs are urged to encourage interest in this program by all members 
of their departments with the rank of sergeant or above so that selection of 
candidates can be made from among the best qualified men in the department. 
Applications must be received at the Traffic Institute by May 15, 1961. 


The expanded Traffic Police Administration Training Program now offers 
two alternative courses of study: 


1. Under the elective program the officer will study certain required 
subjects in the regular general curriculum and do guided, independe..t 
work in his chosen area of specialization. 


Under the general program the officer will study the full range of curricu- 
lum subjects in four major areas: Functions of Traffic Police; Police 
Service Management; Highway Transportation; and General Education. 


For a complete and detailed description of the new program write: 


Traffic Institute 


OF NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
1804 HINMAN AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 





Briefly... 


DURING fiscal 1960, the federal 
government collected more than 
$4.3 billion in automotive excise 
taxes, the National Highway Users 
Conference reports. Since 1932, 
when the present federal excise 
taxes were imposed, highway users 
have paid nearly $40 billion. 

A DETAILED study of 300 traffic 
fatalities in Middlesex County, New 
Jersey, from 1953 to 1959, shows 
that alcohol was a factor in 152 
cases, said Dr. William C. Wilentz, 
chief medical examiner of that 
county. The 20-29 age group had 
65 fatalities, he said. Of these, 43 
showed the alcohol factor. This age 
group had the largest number of 
fatalities per age group, and was 
the group with the largest alcohol 
factor, he said. There were 16 
traffic deaths in the 17-19 age 
group, and of these, 9 showed the 
alcohol factor. 


A PILOT STUDY to determine 
whether there are any relationships 
between physical and psychological 
conditions of drivers and traffic ac- 
cidents is being undertaken by the 
State of Connecticut in connection 
with the U.S. Public Health Service 
Between 15,000 and 25,000 per- 
sons will be screened during a 
period of 18 months to two years 
A Public Health Service team will 
test for blood pressure, hearing, 
vision, and diabetes. The team will 
test drivers older than 40 for heart 
defects and glaucoma. All partici- 
pants will answer questions on driv- 
ing attitude. There will be a 
follow-up screening to establish 
possible correlations among physi- 
cal conditions, attitudes, and driver 
performance of those who partici- 
pated in the medical screening. 

A CHECK of traffic density shows 
that Britain has the most heavily 
loaded roads in the world. There 

(Continued on page 4) 
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THE COST 
OF TRAFFIC 
ACCIDENTS 


STATISTICS just released by the Na- 
tional Safety Council show that the cost 
of motor vehicle accidents — in other 
words, the total economic loss to the 
nation — has again reached a record 
high. The figure for 1960 is estimated at 
$6,400,000,000. This is a hundred mil- 
lion or so above the amount authorized 
by the federal government for the com- 
bined expenditures in fiscal 1961 by the 
departments of agriculture, commerce, 
and justice. 

The total figure of $6.4 billion breaks 
down into $2.15 billion for property 
damage and $4.25 billion in other costs. 
The “other costs” may in turn be divided 
into wage loss — $1.6 billion, medical 
expense $150,000,000, and the over- 
head cost of insurance $2.5 billion. 
These cost items should be clarified: Loss 
of productivity by workers killed or in- 
jured represents a loss to the nation. 
Since, theoretically, a worker's contribu- 
tion to the wealth of the nation is meas- 
ured in terms of his wages, then the sum 
total of wages lost due to accidents pro- 
vides a measure of this lost productivity. 
For non-fatal injuries, actual wage losses 
are used to obtain the cost figures; for 
fatalities and permanently disabling in- 
juries, the figure used is the present value 
of all future earnings lost. 

“Medical expense” includes doctors’ 
and hospital fees. “Overhead cost of in- 
surance” represents the administrative 
and claim settlement costs of insurance. 
This is the difference between premiums 
paid to insurance companies and_ the 
claims paid by them. It is their cost of 
doing business and is a part of the acci- 
dent cost total. 

For most people, figures of the magni- 
tude of six billions of dollars are difficult 
to comprehend. In Sunday supplement 
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terms, this amount of money in dollar 
bills would probably fill the Washington 
Monument, or the hold of the Queen 
Mary. 

There are various other ways of gain- 
ing a perspective on the cost of traffic 
accidents. Such costs, for example, are 
reflected in premiums for automobile in- 
surance. 

A good illustration of the cost of 
traffic accidents is provided by a 1957 
survey of time lost to industry through 
accidents and violations of traffic laws 
The study was reported in the May, 1957 
issue of Chicago Traffic Safety Review, 
published by the Citizens Traffic Safety 
Board of Metropolitan Chicago. 

The purpose of the study was to get 
as objective a view as possible of the 
traffic accident problem as it affects in- 
dustry. Employee group supervisors. per- 
sonnel men, and safety engineers in light 
and heavy industry, and in companies 
where the majority of employees are 
“white collar” were interviewed. 

Some of the results: An estimated total 
of nearly three and a half million man- 
hours is lost annually to Chicago industry 
alone through accidents and violations 
involving employees. If $5.00 is selected 
as a reasonable value (to the employer) 
for the goods or services produced in 
each employee-hour worked, the cost 
of time lost to Chicago industry 
through employees’ traffic accidents and 
court appearances for violations reached 
$17,500,000 in 1956. 

However the cost of accidents is 
viewed, it is clearly a staggering loss to 
the nation; moreover, it is a needless 
waste of our national resources. And 
looking at this cost from a number of 
different angles tends to strengthen the 
conviction that safety cannot be regarded 
as the exclusive responsibility of a few 
governmental agencies and_ unofficial 
safety groups. When you consider that 
$6,400,000,000 amounts to about $35.00 
for every man, woman, and child in the 
United States, it would seem that there 
is an unlimited opportunity for generat- 
ing increased interest in traffic safety on 
the part of a much larger segment of 
the national community. * 
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EAGLE monotrol system 


saves 60% in wiring costs alone at Columbus, Ohio 


Albert 6. Giles John L. Gallagher 
Director ef d Chiet 
Public Safety F Trafic Engineer 
City ef Columbus City of Columbus 


Eagle “Monotro! 
Central Office 
Master Control Panels 


“In December, 1960, Columbus, Ohio, completed 

a comprehensive three-year traffic modernization 

program. We now have four complete Eagle Mon- 

otrol Multi-dial Systems, totaling 298 signalized 

intersections of the city’s 480.” Eagle EF-20 Loca! 
Multi-Diel Controllers 


“Each of the four systems is interconnected by cently installed systems, but they have definitely 
Monotrol providing thirty-one functions over a speeded up the flow of traffic through our city 
single pair of wires, saving us 60% in wiring and we fully expect a concurrent drop in our ac 


costs alone, which is, of course, of basic concern’ cident rates 


to all Muni ipal purchasing Further economies “The components have not presented any main 
will be realized in the future because the extremely tenance problems over the three-year installatior 
flexible system will not require costly, complex period, other than routine matters, such as clean 
replac ements and alterations Although we are ing contacts and lubrication once a year.” 
using only nine functions at present, many more 
will be added. Without these available spare fun 
; Sapa INVESTIGATE AND SPECIFY 

EAGLE MONOTROL® SYSTEMS for Traflx 
Control flexibility, expansibility and built-in sav 
“It is too early to quote statistics on these re- ings. . at time 


tions, future growth of the system would be vir 
tually impossible 


of installation. .and in the future 


! EAGLE SIGNAL COMPANY, Municipal Division 
Dept. TE . MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


Please send me more information on your Monotro! and Multi-dial Controllers as used in Columbus, Ohio installation 











EAGLE SIGNAL « Moline, Illinois 


A DIVISION OF THE GAMEWELL COMPANY, AN E. W. BLISS COMPANY SUBSIDIARY 





Eagle Equipment Saves Lives — Seves Time 
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Traffic Digest and Review, the pro- 


fessional journal of the traffic field, 
is must reading every month for 
anyone concerned with street and 
highway traffic. Articles by Traffic 
Institute staff members and other 
outstanding authorities keep you in- 
formed on the latest developments 
in enforcement, accident investiga- 
tion, research, adjudication, motor 
vehicle administration, and _ traffic 
engineering. If you are not now a 
subscriber, mail in the coupon be- 
low and get your own personal copy 
every month. 


MAIL TO: TRAFFIC DIGEST & REVIEW 
1804 Hinman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 

Enter my subscription to Traffic Digest & 
Review for 

(1) One year (12 issues) at $6 

(1 Two years (24 issues) at $10 

}] | am a subscriber, add the above to my 

present subscription 

Name 
Dept. 
Address 
City 


Payment enclosed Bill me 
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Briefly ... 


(Continued from page 1) 


are 30 motor vehicles per mile of road, 
compared with 22 in the German Federal 
Republic and the Netherlands, 20 in the 
United States, and 12 in France. 


WENDELL G. EAMES has been ap- 
pointed director of the newly created 
National Register of Revoked Operators’ 
Licenses in the Bureau of Public Roads 
Mr. Eames is a native of Preston, Idaho 
He has had experience in large scale 
record-keeping and communications in 
the federal government. Glenn V. Car- 
michael, assistant director of training, 
the Traffic Institute, was one of 11 of 
the nation’s top driver license authorities 
called to Washington recently by Eames 
to help organize the new register. 


THE AMERICAN MUNICIPAL Asso- 
ciation reports that about 2 million park 
ing meters in this country collect $127 
million a year at curbs and in parking lots 
of 3,850 cities and towns. Nearly two- 
thirds of the meters are set at 5 cents an 
hour, though the 10-cent hourly rate is 
becoming more common. Only about | in 
15 meters provides a bargain two hours 
for 5 cents. Most low-priced meters are 
in smaller towns and high-priced in big 
cities, but many cities have meters at 
varying rates. About half the cities re- 
porting to the AMA said rate increases 
were under consideration. 


THE OREGON STATE Highway De- 
partment’s maintenance division in Salem 
has developed a diamond-shaped emer- 
gency sign with flashing red and amber 
lights mounted on telescoping standards 
over paired yellow flags. The lights can 
be raised up to 10 feet, clearing obstruc- 
tions such as parked cars and trucks 
Twelve-volt batteries supply the power, 
and their weight stabilizes the stands 
against the wind. Highway department 
road and bridge crews use the new port- 
able light stands to direct traffic while 
emergency repairs must be made at night 
or in locations of impaired visibility. 
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HARLEY-DA VIDS ON SOLOS 


thread their 
way through 
traffic 
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They thread their way through 
snarled traffic .. . through streets 
teeming with ‘humanity ; 
through congestion that would 
stop another vehicle in its tracks. 
That’s why throughouf the 
United States Harley-Davidson 
Solos are setting distinguished 
police records for quick response 
to emergencies. 

And for general, all-around 
police duty — checking meters, 
routing traffic. marking cars, pa- 
trolling business 2nd residential 
areas — the versatile Harley- 
Davidson Servi-Car is without 
question the finest vehicle for 
the job. 

Smooth riding, easy handling, 
simple maintenance, economy are 
just a few Solo and Servi-Car 
features. For more facts on the 
new 1961 line of police motor- 
cycles, see your dealer now. Or 
write Harley-Davidsun Motor 
Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, for 
a new, colorful brochure. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
Police Motorcycles 











our traffic detection problems 
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infrared traffitrol solves them 


Solving most of your application, installation and maintenance problems with 
one detector was a pretty tall order. But Honeywell’s new D-101 infra-red 
traffitrol detector is designed specifically for this purpose. It can be quickly and 
economically installed almost anywhere: on existing poles, signal standards, 
mast arms, buildings, sign boards, etc. It operates on standard 110 v., pro- 

duces a compatible signal without amplification. It will detect in from one 

to three lanes of traffic, as desired. And it is virtually maintenance-free, 

with a low initial installed cost—less than many detectors which do 
half as much 
ition, write today: Minneapolis-Honeywe 

Heiland Division, 5200 E. Evans Ave., Denver 22, Colorado 


Honeywell 


MODEL D-101 


trattitrol 


DETECTOR 





BLUEPRINT FOR PUBLIC S 


Police and other officials concerned with the reduction of accidents and con- 
gestion must have help from an active and dedicated citizen’s group 


BY EDWARD M. JOHNSON, Staff Writer 


PART ONE OF TWO PARTS 


DURING the first six months of 1960, 
traffic accidents in Chicago increased at 
a markedly accelerated rate. Meanwhile, 
it could be noted that the level of traffic 
law enforcement was considerably lower 
than it had been for the same period in 
1959. 
A study was undertaken to find out if 
the failure of Chicago police to arrest as 
Detroit police officials re- many violators in 1960 as in the previ- 
ceive award from citizen's ous year could be attributed to the pos- 
Saaeeee tone tetas ae sibility that fewer violations were being 
provided posters for three- committed. The results of the study were 
wheelers (bottom). enlightening. 
An observer in marked police cars on 
three survey trips conducted over a period 
of 6 hours and 40 minutes spotted 56 
drivers in the act of committing 58 haz- 
ardous moving violations. The tours were 
made in 11 of Chicago’s 38 police dis- 
tricts on three mornings in mid-July. Vio- 
lations ranged from stopping across 
pedestrian crosswalks to speeding at 64 
miles an hour on a congested street 
The brief survey revealed an average 
of seven violations an hour, any of which 
could have resulted in an accident caus- 
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Business men, police, and other offi- 
cials plan Detroit's safety program. 


ing property injury, or even 
death. It also revealed that a great many 
Chicago drivers who were committing 
dangerous violations in large numbers 
every day were escaping arrest. 

Full details of the study were reported 
in the July, 1960 issue of Chicago Traffic 
Safety Review, the monthly information 
bulletin published by the Citizens Traffic 
Safety Board of Metropolitan Chicago. 
The CSTB is an outstanding example of 
the kind of organization every American 
city needs to develop public support for 
traffic safety. 

An editorial in last month's Traffic 
Digest and Review pointed up the need 
for organized public support as well as 
the fact that too few cities currently have 
the organizations necessary to develop 
such support. Perhaps the best way to 
show how the organization of public sup- 
port comes about in practice would be 
to take a look at a few of the more 
successful citizen support groups, to re- 
view their histories, and to present illus- 
trations of the work they do and the 
services they provide. 


1961 


damage, 
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But first, to provide the proper frame 
of reference, let us re-state the basic ob- 
jectives and primary functions of an ef- 
fective public support agency. 

It should be strongly emphasized that 
success in any program to reduce acci- 
dents and alleviate congestion cannot be 
assured without organized public support. 
The assent and cooperation of the pub- 
lic must be obtained or all phases of 
traffic supervision will deteriorate. This 
does not mean that other necessary ele- 
ments of a traffic improvement program 

effective traffic law enforcement, traffic 
engineering. and traffic courts—must wait 
for such support before they can be 
started. However, in the long run, a 
second program of public safety educa- 
tion must be established and sustained 
if the more direct traffic supervision ele- 
ments of the program are to be really 
fruitful. 

The primary purpose of safety educa- 
tion is to gain the active cooperation and 
support of the public by (1) demonstrat- 
ing how the movement of motor vehicle 
traffic and traffic accidents affect the lives 
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Detroit Traffic Safety Association staff 
member Garnet M. Griffen (center) dis- 
cusses posters on high school driver edu- 
cation with representatives of the Asso- 
ciated Petroleum Industries of Michigan. 


of all of the citizens, (2) keeping the 
community constantly aware of traffic 
hazards and changes in the traffic situa- 
tion, (3) instructing individual citizens 
and groups in the community on how 
they can participate in and contribute to 
the program, and (4) providing a con- 
tinuous flow of information on what the 
various official and unofficial agencies 
concerned are accomplishing in_ their 


Special pedestrian phase signals were de- 
veloped and put into operation in Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, through efforts of the 
Traffic Advisory Committee. 


treatment of the over-all problem. 

The securing of popular support 
through safety education must be care- 
fully planned, well organized, and co- 
ordinated through a central agency. This 
agency should be entirely nonpartisan 
and nonprofit in character. It must al 
ways Operate as a public service organi- 
zation representing the whole community 
and serving no special interests. 

The organization performs essentially 
four main functions: First, it works 
steadily toward creating and maintaining 
a favorable traffic safety climate, employ 
ing, all available media — 
radio, television, industrial magazines 
billboards, posters, public transit cards, 
publications of all kinds—to keep motor- 
ists and pedestrians traffic-safety minded 

The second function is to work close- 
ly with governmental agencies engaged in 
traffic accident prevention, to stimulate 
them to do the best possible job, and to 
help them get the personnel and equip- 
ment they need. 

The third is to build solid public sup 
port behind governmental programs and 
policies. People in a community tend to 
accept and endorse any sound plan for 
improvement when they thoroughly un 
derstand what the program is all about 


newspapers, 


Source of Advice, Counsel 


Citizen organizations can be used very 
effectively by public officials as a source 
of advice and counsel. The best police 
administrator in the world, for example, 
may be so inept in public relations that 
he has no idea of what the public reac- 
tion to new restrictive regulations is like 
ly to be, or when it would be best to im- 
pose them. Through a citizen group he 
may gain access to the public with a 
better sense of timing and better judg 
ment of their reaction. A citizen organi- 
zation can also be .used as a 
group for proposed official program 
Group discussion will bring out objec- 
tives and reveal obstacles and produce 
suggestions for revisions that will make 
the proposals more acceptable to the 
public. 

Since the goal of citizen support agency 
is action, a warning of the National 

(Continued on page 27) 
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WISE AND PERCEPTIVE 
GUIDES FOR 
POLICE PERSONNEL 


Reviewed by GERALD O’CONNELL, Director of Training 
The Traffic Institute 


Practical Police Knowledge, by Captain 
Jube Dowler. (Charles C. Thomas Co., 
Springfield, 1961, 
S575.» 
THE CONTENTS of book are 
stimulating Captain 
Dowler presents some wise and percep- 
tive guides for police personnel. Both the 
seasoned officer who would benefit from 
an “awakening” and the old-timer who 
needs to guard against rigid thinking will 
find many offered by the 
author helpful and effective 

Practical Police Knowledge can help 
the newly appointed police officer acquire 
the mental attitude toward his job which 
is valuable in developing desirable work 
habits. The book concerns attitude for- 
mation more than the development of 
skill. The style of presentation 
reflects the author’s understanding of men 
and police service at all levels and his 
contribute to the im- 


Illinois, 216 pp., 


this 


and = interesting 


suggestions 


police 


sincere desire to 
provement of both 

The young officer who senses a kind of 
isolation in his new job and the experi- 
enced officer whose enthusiasm may be 
dulled by routine are urged by the author 
to examine job attitudes and day-to-day 
actions. He offers suggestions which are 
to strengthen the policeman’s 
personality and work habits. This is 
attempted largely through numerous 
quotations. For example, “Cultivate a 
graceful recoil from the friction of police 
employment.” 

Quotation of a statement by Calvin 
Coolidge, governor of Massachusetts dur- 
ing the Boston police strike, characterizes 
the author’s approach: “No one is com- 
pelled to choose the profession of a police 
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officer, but having chosen it, everyone is 
obliged to perform its duties and live 
up to the high standards of its require- 
ments.” 

The that 
police progress and individual acceptance 
of police service are desirable at any cost 
are evident in his selection and treatment 
of material 

His attitude toward organization form 
is revealed in such selected excerpts as 
“manpower is much too scarce for full- 
scale departmentalization in departments 
which have than 100 personnel,” 
and “the uniformed officer is a complete 
unit of law enforcement,” and “the police 
department is an armed body of citizens 
and is capable of injustice if allowed to 
flounder about in a disorganized way.” 

An unusual insight and understanding 
of people is reflected in the very fine 
chapter on “Dealing With the Public.” 
The treatment of “Mr. Poor Public”, 
“Mr. Wealthy Public’, and “Mr. In- 
between Public” is both humorous 


author's deep conviction 


less 


and 

revealing 
On the 

dicates his 


author in- 
preblems ex- 
perienced by police more often than he 
presents a workable solution 

The format of the book indicates some 
lack of reader 
Chapter titles appear only once and then 
at the top of the first page of each chap- 
ter. There are no sub-headings within 
chapters, and paragraphs are long. No 
illustrations or diagrams are used 

Probably the most effective use of the 
book would be to require recruits to 
read selected portions as a guide to for- 
mation of desirable attitudes toward 
police work and fellow police officers. * 


negative side, the 


awareness of 


consideration. for the 
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In addition to enforcement, the responsibili- 


ROAD 


ties of a traffic officer include initiating ac- 


tion to take care of street or highway hazards 


CONDITIONS 


BY THE TRAFFIC INSTITUTE STAFF 


PART ONE OF TWO PARTS 


Your FUNDAMENTAL duty as a 
police officer is the protection of life and 
property. Almost as important is the 
duty to keep traffic moving as smoothly 
as possible. In addition to law enforce- 
ment there are several important ways 
in 'which police can do this. 

Along with your other duties be con- 
stantly alert for conditions related to the 
road and traffic controls which may 
create potential hazards or serious in- 
conveniences for motorists. 
ditions may result from 
such as weather, from normal wear or 
deterioration, from accidents, or from 
actions of a person or group. Those re- 
sulting from actions of people may re- 
quire enforcement action. They will be 
discussed in a separate manual on “road 
abuses.” The present discussion is con- 


These con- 
natural forces 


cerned primarily with conditions which 
generally require corrective rather than 
enforcement action. 

ask: “How do I go 
unfavorable road 
tions?” First, look for them where there 
has been an accident. For example, a 
sign may be knocked down as a result 
of an accident, or it may have 
down beforehand and contributed to the 
accident. It is easy to overlook such 
conditions, particularly when you are 
busy with other tasks which may, for 
the moment, appear more urgent. How- 
ever, it is important that signs be re- 
placed or that other hazardous conditions 
discovered in connection with accidents 
be reported and remedied as quickly as 
possible. 


You may about 


discovering condi- 


been 


Reporting hazardous conditions 
such as this one, where stop 
sign is partially obscured, is re 
sponsibility of patroling traffic 
officer. 
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Second, in the course of general patrol 


try to develop an awareness of road con- 
ditions which might affect traffic so that 
you will notice things which might 
escape the attention of the casual ob- 
server. For example, when have 
stopped at a traffic light look at all the 
signal heads within your field of vision, 
not just the signal head facing you, to see 
whether they appear to be in working 
order. Before crossing a bridge during 
periods of heavy rains when rivers are 
high or flooding adjacent lands, examine 
the road approach and bridge structure 
carefully. Sometimes the road approach- 
ing a bridge may be under what seems to 
be a few inches of water when it has 
actually washed out completely. Some- 
times the bridge structure itself: may be 
so weakened by flooding that it becomes 
unsafe for traffic. If you are on the alert 
for the unexpected, you may discover haz- 
ards which could cause serious accidents 
if they went undetected; you may even 
save yourself from bein placed in an 
awkward position or seriously injured. 

Third, you may notice some road con- 
ditions which are an annoyance to you 
as a driver. It is logical to assume that 
these conditions will also annoy other 
drivers. Therefore, don’t pass such 
things by and forget about them; take on- 
the-spot corrective action wherever this is 
practical. For instance, if 
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you 


you see a 


March, 


traffic cone out of position you can gen- 
erally stop long enough to put it back 
in place, although in extremely heavy 
traffic this might not be practical. If you 
correct the condition and if it 
is something which will continue to give 
trouble indefinitely, report it so that the 
proper authority may do something about 
it 


cannot 


The basic question to be considered 
here is: What you, an individual 
officer, do when you have discovered the 
existence of abnormal or unfavorable 
situations which are potentially hazard- 
ous or which interfere with normal traffic 
flow. The answer to this question will 
probably involve your taking one or more 
of the following steps: 

Abate the hazard if you can. Remove 
it from the roadway, dispose of it, or 
in some way correct the situation. For 
example, you can remove small rocks 
or bricks which have fallen onto the 
road, and you can often make at 
temporary repairs on signs which have 
been knocked down. 

Protect approaching motorists from 
the hazard or warn them of the danger. 
This may be done by the use of fusees 
or flares until such time as barricades 
can be set up, by directing traffic around 
the hazard, or by standing by with the 
patrol car in the danger area with blinker 
flashing. The sight of a flashing blinker 
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generally prompts motorists to slow 
down, and so this is a very effective 
warning device. However, it may not be 
practical for you to use the patrol car 
in this way for a prolonged period; you 
may have other urgent duties. Choice of 
the method of protecting will depend 
upon the circumstances and may some- 
times require a decision from the dis- 
patcher or your supervisor. For instance, 
he may not want you to continue direct- 
ing traffic, but he may wish to assign 
someone else to this function. 

Report the situation. How this is done 
will depend upon the urgency of the 
situation and perhaps upon the prescribed 
procedures of your particular department. 
Always make urgent reports in the 
quickest possible manner. Generally this 
will mean calling your dispatcher by 
radio. However, under certain circum- 
stances such as when you are in a rural 
area out of radio range or when, for 
some reason, no radio is available, you 
will have to resort to the telephone. Vari- 
ous departments have different arrange- 
ments for reporting. A number of small 
suburban communities in a metropolitan 
area may not have individual dispatchers 
and may use a central dispatcher in, for 
example, the sheriff's office. In these in- 
stances, the dispatcher may receive and 
relay calls, but more prompt response 
may be possible by direct telephone 
contact with the authorities concerned. 


Know Local Procedures 


Familiarize yourself with local proce- 
dures so that you will know exactly 
what kind of reports you are expected 
to make and to whom. A good general 
rule to follow in reporting is to describe 
the condition as it exists, tell what traffic 
is doing as a result, what hazard is in- 
volved, and how this affects your work. 
For example you might say: “There is 
a stop sign missing from the southwest 
corner of Main and Glendale. The post 
is still there but apparently the sign has 
been stolen. Cars are pulling out into 
Main without stopping and we can't 
issue citations as long as the sign is 
missing.” It is the dispatcher’s responsi- 
bility to notify whoever can take correc- 
tive action. Sometimes you may wish to 
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recommendations or 
as to what should be done, but these 
should follow your description of the 
condition and not dominate the report. 
Your department should provide offi- 
cers with a form for use in reporting 
hazardous conditions. An example of 
such a form will be published in next 
month’s issue. Any such report should 
tell: 
1. When you noted the road condi- 
tion. 
What it is. 
Where it is. 
What hazard it presents. 
What effect it is having on traffic 


make suggestions 


Indicate Situation Clearly 


It may also include suggestions as to 
what should be done. Write your an- 
swers in a way that will indicate the 
seriousness of the situation clearly. Be 
careful to give accurate information 
about the location. This is generally not 
much of a problem in cities, since a lo- 
cation can usually be stated in relation 
to the nearest cross street. 
rural areas it may be more difficult to 
describe the location so that someone 
else will be able to find it without diffi- 
culty. Both a space for describing the 
location and a diagram should be pro- 
vided as alternative methods, either one 
of which may be adequate for 
purposes. 

Don't go to extremes and spend so 
much time filling out reports that vou 
neglect other duties. On the other hand, 
don't fail to fill out a report when the 
situation calls for one just because you 
may dislike “paper work.” Incidents 
which you have reported by radio may 
also require a written report. Remem- 
ber that one important reason for filling 
out these reports and for doing so prop- 
erly is that this may protect the city or 
county or your own department against 
complaints of negligence in connection 
with accidents. 

Follow-up if necessary to see that cor- 
rective action is taken. The amount of 
time which you allow to elapse before 
you follow-up depends upon the urgency 
of the situation. For example, if you dis- 
covered a traffic jam which has resulted 
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from a malfunctioning traffic light you 
would report this and direct traffic, but 
if you were still directing traffic 30 
minutes or an hour later and no one had 
come out to repair the light, you would 
follow up with another call. If you dis- 
manhole cover you 
would set up flares, report the matter, 
then follow-up to see that prompt 
remedial action was taken. 

In less urgent 
within a few days may be adequate 
However, you should not assume that 
conditions which you report will auto- 
matically be taken care of. Check and 
see for yourself. If you are not return- 
ing on the same beat in the immediate 
future, see that you successor is notified 
of the situation so that he can follow-up 
Some reported conditions which involve 
no hazard may not require follow-up 
For example, damaged guard rails might 
be reported once in connection with an 
accident but not again. 

You will need to exercise judgment in 
deciding which of these steps to take in 
any given situation. The examples given 
here can serve as an indication of what 
might be considered appropriate action 
in some situations, but obviously 
contingencies may 
covered here. 


covered a missing 


situations follow-up 


many 


arise which are not 


Hazard Requires Action 


If you discover a hole in the road 
report it, but it would not be necessary 
to take further action unless it was big 
enough to represent an immediate hazard 
to traffic, in which case some sort of 
protection would be necessary. Similarly 
if you notice one yellow light out, report 
it, but as long as another yellow light at 
that point is functioning properly there 
is no need to direct traffic. If you correct 
a hazardous situation yourself a report 
is unnecessary although you may wish 
to note the action on your daily activity 
sheet. If you make temporary repairs 
on a traffic sign and report this fact, do 
not bother to follow up with another 
report as long as the sign can fulfill its 
intended function. However, if the con- 
dition becomes worse, report it again. 
The problems to be considered here 
will be divided into five major categories: 
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Boxes and other containers may not be 
empty and constitute a serious hazard for 
motorists. Even empty cardboard box 
could cause driver to veer and result in 
an accident. These and other obstacles 
such as stones, tree branches, should be 
removed. 


traffic control devices, road surfaces, ob- 
stacles, visibility, and design. 


Traffic Control Devices 

Occasionally you will discover traffic 
signals which are not functioning prop- 
erly. A bulb may be burned out, the 
sequence of signal indications may be 
in the wrong order, or some other diffi- 
culty may have arisen. When you spot 
a malfunctioning traffic light notify the 
dispatcher immediately. 

If a traffic tieup has resulted from the 
malfunctioning light, take control of the 
situation and get traffic moving again. 
The techniques for doing this have been 
described in “Directing Vehicle Move- 
ments,” Traffic Institute publication No 
4027. After traffic is moving again re- 
port to your supervisor or the dispatcher 
and find out if he wants you to remain 
at the intersection traffic or 
perhaps assign that 
function. 

Not all instances of improperly work- 
ing lights will require you to remain on 
the scene. Your action will depend upon 
the urgency of the situation. If a yellow 
light is out you will have fulfilled your 
function if you report it and follow up 
to see that it is replaced. If all of the 
lights on one pole are out the light on 


and direct 


someone else to 
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the opposite corner may still function as 
a control, and this situation would prob- 
ably not call for directing traffic. How- 
ever, if the lights are jammed so that 
green shows constantly in one direction 
and red in the other and the volume of 
traffic is reasonably heavy, direct traffic 
because drivers with a constant red will 
become impatient and enter the intersec- 
tion while those with a constant green 
will feel they have a legitimate right to 
proceed, hence the accident potential is 
high. There can be times when mal- 
functioning signals are worse than no 
signals at all. You will need to exercise 
judgment in determining what to do in 
any given situation, but when making 
your decision bear in mind that your 
primary responsibility is to keep traffic 
moving smoothly and safely. 

If a sign is down or bent out of shape 
it may be possible for you to make 
temporary repairs by bending the sign 
back into some semblance of its original 
shape or standing it in an upright posi- 
tion. Report the incident in writing so 


that maintenance crews can make repairs. 
If the sign is missing, rusted, or damaged 


beyond repair, make this condition clear 
in your report so that prompt replace- 
ment may be made. 


Temporary Remedy 


Signs can become obscured by weeds, 
brush, or overhanging branches. It may 
be possible for you to remedy such con- 
ditions at least temporarily simply by 
knocking down a few weeds or breaking 
small branches with your hands. How- 
ever, do not spend any appreciable 
amount of time on such work. If the 
situation cannot be remedied easily, re- 
port it so that maintenance men can take 
corrective action. Because this kind of 
situation is not an urgent matter it would 
probably be handled by a written report 
in most departments. 

If the branches of a tree growing on 
private property overhang a traffic sign, 
notify the property owner and request 
that he have the situation remedied. 

When you see pavement markings of a 
regulatory nature such as barrier lines, 
which are so worn as to be difficult to 
recognize, report this fact promptly. Do 
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not wait until the markings are com- 
pletely illegible. Report broken or miss- 
ing guard rails so that prompt replace- 
ment may be made. 

Signs and signals may be deliberately 
defaced, twisted out of shape, or other- 
wise damaged by vandals. Such vandal- 
ism is subject to enforcement action, 
hence it is discussed separately in “Road 
Abuses.” 


Road Surfaces 


Rain, sleet, and ice are all 
natural elements which tend to make a 
road slippery and hazardous. The prob- 
lems resulting from these conditions fall 
into two general areas: |) motorists drive 
fast as they would drive when stopping 
distances are normal, thus increasing 
accident exposure, and 2) motorists are 
unable to get sufficient traction to start 
or maintain continued forward move- 
ment, thus bringing traffic to a standstill 
The first problem is really an example 
of driving too fast for conditions, which 
is discussed separately under “Speed 
Violations.” It is worth noting that bad 
weather warnings broadcast over tele- 
vision and radio or announced in the 
press have been effective in some places 
Reminding people on a mass basis to 
drive cautiously on slippery streets seems 
to reduce accidents. 

The problem of a slippery road sur- 
face combined with loss of traction is one 
which can be combated in various ways. 
If you discover this condition at a speci- 
fic location, report it promptly so the 
department of public works can send out 
a truck to spread cinders, sand, or salt 
In some cities sandbags or cinder boxes 
have been provided at some intersections 
to be used before maintenance trucks are 
able to service the location. When these 
are available use them as intended. 

Ice by itself or in combination with 
snow or rain can cause extreme slipperi- 
ness. In hilly areas this can be particular- 
ly troublesome and if the grade is suffi- 
ciently steep the road may be completely 
impassable. Cars will be unable to get 
sufficient traction to get up the hill and 
those coming down will be unable to 
stop. If the area in which you work 
is hilly you should know those locations 


snow, 
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where the formation of ice is a serious 
problem. If you observe this condition 
take charge of the situation and detour 
traffic around the area. Call your dis- 
patcher and ask that blockades be set up 
to keep traffic out of the area until street 
conditions change for the better. 

A broken water main can create a 
hazardous situation within a limited area 
and should be reported at once to the 
water department. This is particularly 
dangerous if it occurs in freezing weather 
and results in the formation of ice on an 
otherwise clear street. Motorists coming 
upon a patch of ice unexpectedly are apt 
to be unable to cope with the situation. 
Provide them with advance warning by 
the use of flares or standing by with 
blinker light flashing. Describe the condi- 
tion in your report so the supervisor can 
arrange for barricades to be sent out if 
he considers this advisable. 


Bridge or Road Washout 


An extremely severe problem results 
when a bridge or road is washed out. If 
you discover this situation set up an im- 


mediate roadblock and allow no one 
through. Stop far enough back from the 
danger area so that traffic will have ade- 
quate chance to slow down. Keep your 
flasher going, particularly at night. Notify 
the dispatcher or your supervisor so that 
an alert may be broadcast and an officer 
dispatched to block traffic approaching 
from the opposite side of the bridge. If 
two units are working together, for in- 
stance two motorcycle patrolmen, and if 
you know of another bridge within a rea- 
sonable distance where crossover can be 
made, one of you should go around and 
stop traffic approaching from the oppo- 
site direction while the other stays where 
he is. 

A bridge which is weakened or under 
water may be even more dangerous than 
one which is washed out completely, be- 
cause it may appear to be safe. There are 
instances on record where traffic has 
continued to use a bridge under water, 
then some vehicles have been caught on 
the bridge when it went out. This could 
happen if a large object such as a build- 
ing came floating down stream and hit 
the bridge, or it could result from the 
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continued pressure of the water itself. 
Therefore, if you see a bridge which is 
under water or which may be weakened 
in some way take immediate action to 
keep traffic off the bridge. Your proce- 
dure would be much the same as it would 
be if the bridge were already out. If you 
are not sure that the submerged road is 
passable, the least you can do is urge 
drivers not to attempt to travel on it and 
make sure they understand that they do 
so at their own risk. 

Extremely slippery surfaces and fire 
hazards can result from the spillage of oil 
or gasoline on the road. Extensive spill- 
age usually results from an accident but 
a leaking truck may produce enough to 
be troublesome when it tsands at signals 
or crossroads. 

Small quantities of oil can normally be 
expected to drop from passing vehicles. 
A coating of dust may form on the sur- 
face, particularly near excavations. Either 
of these can create a real hazard particu- 
larly when combined with a small amount 
of rain on certain types of road surfaces. 
A light rain may make an oily or dusty 
pavement more hazardous than a heavy 
rain because the heavier rain would tend 
to wash the oil or dust away. Many 
drivers may not realize this and as a 
result may drive too fast for conditions 
during a light rain. 


Call Fire Department 


Call the fire department to wash down 
the surface and if necessary detour traf- 
fic around the area until the road is again 
safe for traffic. 

Holes, ruts and broken pavement are 
potentially dangerous and should be re- 
ported when first discovered so_ that 
prompt repairs may be made. If you dis- 
cover such a surface irregularity that is 
already great enough to be a traffic 
hazard, notify the dispatcher or super- 
visor and request that barricades be set 
up until repairs can be effected. Mean- 
time, set out flares to warn approaching 
motorists of the danger or stand by with 
the patrol car with red light flashing. 
Your action would depend upon the seri- 
ousness of the situation and the urgency 
or other tasks which might demand your 

(Continued on page 26) 
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EVANSTON 
SENTENCES 
VIOLATORS 
TO SCHOOL 





Emphasis on the corrective function of the traffic court has enabled police 


school to produce better drivers in one of the nation’s safest cities 


BY ROBERT V. HUDSON, Staff Writer 


Motion pictures and slides are used to instruct 


errant driver by Set. 


Albert Swanson (left) and 


Theodore Demopulos. 


IMIANY TRAFFIC-LAW violators in 
Evanston, Illinois, are not being fined or 
sentenced to jail—they are being sen- 
tenced to school. 

In the school the violators learn how 
to drive safely. Classes are held Tuesday 
evenings beginning at 7:30 o'clock in 
Evanston Municipal Court. 

“Each course runs four sessions during 
the winter months,” says Sgt. Albert 
Swanson, who. supervises the _ traffic 
school under the direction of Lt. William 
Miller of the Traffic Division. Sgt. Swan- 
son, a 60 graduate of the nine-month 
Traffic Police Administration Training 
Program at the Traffic Institute, and Of- 
ficers Theodore Demopulos and William 
Brey conduct the classes. 

“The first thing I tell them is, ‘I'm not 
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going to teach you how to drive a car but 
how to drive one more safely, ” Officer 
Demopulos says. 

Each class is 90 minutes long. Lectures 
are enlivened with slides and films. 

Daily driving hazards become realistic 
when seen over the shoulder of a driver 
in a film. The students see what the warn- 
ing, “Watch out for pedestrians darting 
from between parked cars,” means when 
a movie driver goes along a residential 
street as scores of children play on park- 
ways behind parked cars and beyond the 
driver's vision. 

“Pedestrians need your help when 
you're behind the wheel,” Officer Demo- 
pulos tells the students, and they can see 
why. 

Slides show why passing on a three- 
lane highway can convert the third lane 
into “dead man’s alley.” Other slides 
demonstrate beyond argument why the 
law forbids passing within 100 feet of an 
intersection on two-lane thoroughfares. 

“Why is it a male driver can spot a 
good-looking woman on the sidewalk and 
a woman motorist can case every dress 
shop window in the block but neither can 
see—nor hear—an emergency vehicle?” 
Demopulos asks, and the class chuckles. 

Then he gives the law. 
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“Always pull to the right and stop 
when you hear a siren or see a flashing 
red light.” 

At the end of each class, students are 
given questionnaires to fill out before the 
next class, to determine how much of the 
presentation they absorbed 

“It's not just for them,” Demopulos 
explains. “It's for us, too. If too many 
miss One point, we know we're not getting 
it over right.” 

After class some students hang around 
for a half hour debating driving practices 
with the instructor. 

Students include teenagers, grand 
mothers, housewives, laborers, executives, 
salesmen, teachers, and people trom 
other occupations, most of them at the 
school by court order. Many persons at- 
tend voluntarily, however. From Novem- 
ber of 1959 to September 1960 there 
were more than 750 violators in school, 
and almost as many volunteers. 

Among the non-violators are 1|5-year- 
old youths sent by their parents for pre- 
driver training. Students’ ages range up 
to 85, Sgt. Swanson says. 

Often a parent sentenced to school will, 
he says, complete one course and then 
return to the next course with a teenage 
son or daughter and go through it again 
with the child. 


Grandmother Completes Course 


A white-haired grandmother of 10 
brought her husband to the school with 
her. “I've been driving 20 years and | 
made a wrong left turn,” she explained. 
Her husband admitted that after driving 
more than 40 years he, too, had picked 
up some pointers. 

A 20-year-old receptionist from Chi- 
cago, which borders Evanston on the 
south, said she was in school because 
Evanston police gave her the first ticket 
she had received in 3'2 years of driving. 

“] think I'm a good driver,” she said, 
“but I'd never heard about defensive 
driving before I came here. You know, 
like not blowing your stack at another 
driver, then doing some crazy thing with 
your car.” 


A 16-year-old Evanston driver brought 


along a school “Police 
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buddy. 
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claimed I was speeding,” he said, then 
nonchalantly: “This school ts 
pretty good. I’ve learned a few things.” 

A 46-year-old Chicago manufacturer 
admitted he would rather have paid a fine 
than surrender a night each week for four 
weeks to come to school. 

“But I think it’s been informative,” he 
said. “The average motorist has no real- 
ization of many traffic laws—nor his re- 
sponsibility toward pedestrians.” 

This school is one reason why 
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Evans- 
ton has one of the nation’s most enviable 
safe-driving records. Until May 23, 1960, 
it had a national record of 876 consecu- 
tive days without an automobile fatality. 
And since June 20 the city seemed on its 
way to setting another no-fatality record. 


Estimates 2,000 Grads 


Sgt. Swanson estimates that in the last 
two years more than 2,000 persons have 
“graduated” from the 
courtroom. 


courses in the 


“The results of these courses are hard 
to measure,” he says. “You can’t do a 
Statistical study on it. But we think it’s 
paying off. And we've got fan mail to 
prove you can sentence people to school 
and have them like it.” 

One graduate writes: 

“My only suggestion is to wish that 
every driver in the state were required to 
take such a course.” 

“I have been made 
drivers,” pens one. 

“I think you do an excellent job,” 
writes another, and adds that she will in- 
vestigate the driver-training program in 
her son’s high school, and if she finds it 
wanting, she'll bring him to the Evanston 
traffic school. 

Another writes: 

“I consider this one of the most concise 
and best handled course I ever attended. 
I am a public school teacher.” 

Judge Harry H. Porter of Municipal 
Court gives oral testimony for the school. 
“I think these classes do an enormous 
amount of good,” he says. 

Judge Porter sends all guilty drivers 
involved in accidents to the school “un- 
less there is something particularly 
vicious” about their driving. He also sen- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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CALIFORNIA TRAFFIC 


A long range study is examining state functions relating to motor ve 


BY SENATOR LEE BACKSTRAND, California Legislature 


BBERGEN EVANS, in his amusing and 
sometimes outrageous book, “The Spoor 
of Spooks,” made the following comment: 
“A legislator may vote against housing, 
national security, the Bill of Rights, or 
public health, and hope to keep his job, 
but if he opposed any measure that 
favored automobiles he would be out. 
The American citizen will sleep in tene- 
ments, trailers, basements, or tar-paper 
shacks. He will eat adultered food, wear 
shoddy clothes and ache for lack of medi- 
cal care—beefing, to be sure, as is his 
inalienable right, but putting up with it. 
But let anything or anyone threaten the 
jiggling ecstasy of joyriding and he will 
rise up in wrath.” 

Mr. Evans, of course, was writing for 
effect and to make a point. However, as 
legislators, we are all well aware that the 
efficiency and safety of our highway sys- 
tems are a matter of great interest to the 
public, and our citizens increasingly place 
the burden and responsibility of provid- 
ing good service in this respect on the 
shoulders of their legislatures. 

The economy and progress of Cali- 
fornia, as in other states, is directly de- 
pendent on her state-wide transportation 
system. At the close of World War II 
our highway plant was in a desperate 
situation. Construction had bogged down 
during the war, and our roads were com- 
pletely inadequate to cope with the new 
condition of more cars available, more 
consumer goods to be moved, and a pub- 
lic which was demanding better roads, 
with more capacity, and still more capac- 
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ity, to accommodate the ever-increasing 
traffic volumes. 

It was then that California turned to 
long-range and state-wide factual sur- 
veys of physical needs on which to base 
progressive programs of improvement 
There great consternation among 
the general public, quite a fight, in fact, 
when the legislature first raised gasoline 
taxes to provide the wherewithal for this 
major construction of highways, but 
there has been little or no objection since 
The benefits were too obvious for our 
citizens to ignore and, as a matter of 
fact, we have recently approved a 10.5 
billion dollar program of construction 
to provide for projected needs to 1980, 
one of the most mammoth highway pro- 
grams ever passed. 

But the responsibility of state govern- 
ment obviously does not end with the 
construction of a new road—it must be 
operated efficiently and safely. It is true 
that the individual is largely responsible 
for this, and unfortunately some people 
have neither the desire, interest, nor 
temperament to drive safely. I feel that 
this field of driver attitude is very im- 
portant and hope that eventually some- 
thing constructive can be done. But we 
can work on enacting rules of the road, 
enforcing them, regulating vehicle own- 
ership and driving privileges, educating 
youth in safe driving practices, and pro- 
viding efficient engineering controls of 
traffic, such as signs, signals, and mark- 
ings. These are major functions of state 
government. 


was 
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INVENTORY 


le ownership and operation 


But how well have we been doing? 
The purpose of HR 381 was to find out. 
This resolution was not intended as the 
basis for a “witch hunt,” nor an efficiency 
study of departments as this term is 
commonly understood. It was assigned 
to the Assembly Interim Committee on 
Transportation and Commerce and calls 
for a factual study of state functions 
bearing on ownership and use of the 
motor vehicle, so that the legislature, 
upon coming into possession of all the 
facts relating to motor vehicle ownership, 
operation, and use, may exercise its full 
responsibility in providing funds and 
authority to the responsible officials in 
order that the use of the streets now 
built, or being built, will adequately serve 
the needs of the people efficiently and 
safely, both for the present and in the 
future. 

And, according to predictions, the 
future is really going to be something to 
cope with. In the next 20 years it is ex- 
pected that our California population 
will increase from its present 16 million 
to about 29 million—registered vehicles 
8 million to 18 million, and vehicle miles 
traveled from 70 billion to about 200 
billion. If we don’t get started planning 
now, this could end up an awful mess! 

Louis Morony, of the Automotive 
Safety Foundation, has said, “I believe 
the state legislature has responsibility for 
taking stock from time to time of the 
performance and effectiveness of laws, 
and of all state functions bearing on own- 
ership and use of the motor vehicle. 
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“Let me say, too, that legislative action 
in the field of highway operations and 
motor vehicle use too often is based on 
incomplete knowledge of problems and 
needs, often is accomplished in the name 
of expediency, and many times puts laws 
on the statute books without considering 
the impact they will have on the people 
of the state and on the administrative 
agency expected to carry them out.” 

Harmer Davis, Director of the Insti- 
tute of Transportation and Traffic En- 
gineering, University of California, drew 
a parallel between transportation costs 
and a manufacturing industry, and said, 
“If all they do is patch this up, add that, 
build a new wing on a building, perhaps 
buy another machine, the overhead gets 
pretty costly. Finally they can’t compete 
any more. This is a basic economic 
reason why it’s important to get started 
on this kind of study now. The demands 
for movement certainly will be increased 
We can project these overall demands 
easily; the question is, how to meet them 
It’s not an easy thing, it’s a big and com- 
plicated job. Let's get at it.” 


Long Range Study 


The study initiated by the Interim 
Committee on Transportation and Com- 
merce under HR 381 is essentially of 
long-range character, and is intended to 
provide a master blueprint for legisla- 
tive action to keep pace with develop- 
ments, as well as guidance to the depart- 
ment administrators responsible for the 
various functions bearing on motor 
vehicle ownership and use. Three ap- 
propriate departments were asked to 
analyze their function; they were the 
California Highway Patrol, the Depart- 
ment of Motor Vehicles, and the Divi- 
sion of Highways of the Department of 
Public Works. These departments were 
most interested and cooperative, and the 
committee has been well aware that to 
give such thorough and thoughtful con- 
sideration to scores of subjects to be 
studied in each of the functional areas 
immediately involved required consider- 
able time in terms of days and man- 
hours. 

HR 381 directed the chairman of the 
Transportation Committee to appoint an 
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advisory council. It has been appointed 
and includes representatives of city and 
county government, automobile clubs, 
women’s organizations, organized labor, 
safety organizations, oil companies, state 
chamber of commerce, and enforcement 
organizations, and their knowledge and 
experience has contributed much to the 
program. 

It was necessary that a study of such 
magnitude and complexity be approached 
step-by-step in order that the process 
could be both orderly and thorough. The 
three stages adopted were (1) _ fact- 
gathering, (2) analysis and evaluation, 
and (3) program development. 

Facts in Usable Form 

The first stage has been completed in 
the 1959-60 interim period, with all 
pertinent available facts gathered and 
assembled in usable form. In view of 
the limitation of time, and the many re- 
quirements of organization and _plan- 
ning, the committee considers accom- 
plishment of the first stage of the work 
a major achievement toward the study 
goal. It is a notable start on a program 
which has tremendous potential of good. 

The Highway Patrol has gathered all 
the facts relative to its overall functions. 
The Department of Motor Vehicles on 
the functions of driver licensing, financial 
responsibility, occupational licensing and 
business regulation, and motor vehicle 
registration and titling. The Department 
of Public Works, through its Highway 
Division, has assembled the facts on 
highway operations, which include all ac- 
tivities in the road building agency to 
safeguard and facilitate traffic after the 
road is constructed and is put into service. 

As an example, the Department of 
Motor Vehicles described very well the 
format they used in their report, which 
I quote: 

“Each major function is broken down 
into various sub-functions. For each of 
these sub-functions the report presents 
(1) present legislative authority, (2) 
legislative history, (3) statement of 
present administrative situation (only 
when appropriate ). 

“The present legislative authority is 
simply a statement of the pertinent 1959 
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vehicle code sections rearranged by de- 
partment function with the less essential 
wording deleted. The legislative history 
back to the California Motor 
Vehicle Act of 1915 and traces through 
1959 the development, by legislative ac- 
tions over the intervening years, of the 
laws affecting each function. 

“The statements of present adminis- 
trative situation in each instance attempt 
to relate, in general and briefly, just how 
the department performs the functions 
assigned to it by the legislature.” 

All of the reports were done more or 
less in this manner, and various charts 
and graphs were furnished, where suit 
able, to the committee. And, incidentally 
it became increasingly apparent that we 
seldom realize how much is done for us 
by the departments of state government 
that protect the ownership of our 
vehicles, provide us with roads to drive 
them on, and guard our lives and prop 
erty as we move from place to place. We 
can be very proud of the services they 
perform. 


goes 


Need for Study Validated 


Various information brought forth in 
the facts gathered further pointed up 
the need for the study. The California 
Highway Patrol noted that Motor Vehicle 
Code statutes increased from some 200 
in the year 1933 to 1,580 in 1960 
Obviously this has created many enforce- 
ment problems. It was noted in the 
Division of Highways’ report that the 
state highway system carries about 45 
percent of all vehicle travel in California, 
and in 1980 it is expected to carry 67 
percent—a great economic loss if this is 
not accomplished in an efficient and safe 
manner. 

Even at this first stage of study some 
weak spots have been spotlighted. For 
example, the accident report forms cur- 
rently in use have not been 
appreciably for a number of years 
Testimony has been presented to the 
effect that some of the information in- 
cluded in the present reports is of no 
particular value, and much information 
which would be highly useful in pro- 
moting traffic safety is not now available. 
The desirability of a thorough review of 
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accident reporting and accident records, 
with a view toward improving their use- 
fulness has been urged upon the com- 
mittee 


Accident reporting and the mainte- 
nance and use of accident records, con- 
sidered for the purpose of this discussion 
as a separate function of state responsi- 
bility, presently involves the three de- 
partments engaged in the current factual 
study. The isolation of this subject for 
special study, as a basic and highly im- 
portant function, would permit 
objective examination of its effectiveness 
and fundamental purpose. 


Now that the first, or fact-gathering 
stage is completed, the three departments, 
in which are housed the functions cur- 
rently under study, are prepared to 
analyze and evaluate the factual data and 
other information they have assembled. 
The time required for this stage cannot 
accurately be estimated, but the process 
will be extremely demanding of both 
time and effort. The second stage must 
be completed, of course, before im- 


detailed 


mediate and future programs can be de- 
veloped. 

California is pioneering a study tech- 
nique. Nowhere else in the United States 
has the subject of motor vehicle owner- 
ship and use been subject to scrutiny and 
analysis in such depths as the study here 
contemplates. We are pioneering the 
field of the driver—the owner and op- 
erator of vehicles on the road. Drivers 
can be extremely odd, and this human 
element makes it more difficult to set up 
standards in order to assess deficiencies 
Interest in what is being undertaken 
here is high, not only in California, but 
throughout the states, many of which 
have indicated desire to explore applica- 
tion of the factual study plan to their 
own problems. 

At any rate, we have made a good 
start, and I hope that with the help of 
the state agencies involved, interested 
groups both national and state, and the 
people of California, we shall be able 
to provide more efficiency, more con- 
venience, and more safety for all who 
use our highways. * 





accurate accident investigation 


means the 


SHALDA 


MEASURE 
METER 


fast and simple 


The Shalda Meter is used by police the nation over and has proven itself 
top-value in traffic accident investigation and has been accepted as evidence 


in court. 

© Rust, dust, moisture resistant, 
sealed-in mechanism 

® Weighs only 3 Ibs. 

© Adds, subtracts, automatically 


WILL PAY FOR ITSELF MANY TIMES OVER 


B. G. REILLY COMPANY 


Dept. B8 


Order from the 
P. O. Box 231 


(Dealer inquiries invited) 


® One man operation 


® Portable 23 in., extends to 40 in. 
© Finest orecision counters 





ONLY $49.50 


North Scituate, R. |. 
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EXPANDED TRAINING 
IN TRAFFIC POLICE 
ADMINISTRATION 


Traffic Institute’s 1961-62 TPA Course offers new 


elective. program and increased grants-in-aid from 


the Insurance Institute for Highway Safety. 


AAN INCREASE in the number of 
grant-in-aid awards and an elective study 
program are new features of the nine- 
month Traffic Police Administration 
Training Program of the Traffic Institute, 
Northwestern University. 

The Insurance Institute for Highway 
Safety has provided 40 grant-in-aid 
awards for study at the Traffic Institute 
from September 14, 1961, to June 17, 
1962. 

In addition to the regular, general 
study program, the 1961-62 Traffic Police 
Administration course offers an elective 
of guided independent study according to 
the particular need of each law enforce- 
ment agency. The regular, general course 
is offered for men whose departments 
need general, over-all knowledge in traffic 
police administration. 

Deadline for applications is May 15, 
1961. 

“With more traffic safety services de- 
manded of police, the police organization 
has become more complex,” said Bernard 
R. Caldwell, director of the Traffic Insti- 
tute. “The top police administrator must, 
consequently, rely on his administrators 
and supervisors to smoothly, efficiently, 
and effectively carry out the traffic law 
enforcement program. 

“To train these administrators and sup- 
ervisors is the purpose of the Traffic 
Police Administration Training Program. 
To meet the need for more and better 
police managers, the nine-month training 
program is improved and enlarged and 
more grant-in-aid awards are available.” 

Upon completing the Traffc Police Ad- 
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ministrator course, the law enforcement 
officer will return to his department with 
a range of skills which he can adapt to 
a variety of police problems. He will have 
been trained to think and perform in 
terms of modern police management. His 
personal ability will have been developed 
through courses in general education. His 
technical competence will have been 
strengthened in police traffic functions 
and extended to such related areas as 
traffic engineering and motor vehicle ad- 
ministration. 

He will be able to perform staff work 
for the chief, assume command or super- 
visory duties, develop and guide a depart- 
mental training program, and serve as 
liaison between the department and other 
groups working to solve traffic problems 

“The new Traffic Police Administra- 
tion Training Program is designed to 
meet the special needs of law enforcement 
agencies,” Caldwell said. “As the methods 
and objectives of agencies vary, their 
needs for personnel with professional- 
level training in traffic police administra- 
tion differ. Recognizing this, the Traffic 
Institute offers the elective study plan.” 

An officer will either study required 
subjects in the regular, general program 
and do independent study in his area of 
specialization or study the full range of 
subjects in the regular, general program 
Traffic Institute representatives and offi- 
cials in the officer's departments 
select the appropriate study plan. 

General study covers four major areas. 
They are Functions of Traffic Police, 
accident investigation, traffic law enforce- 
ment, traffic direction; Police Service 


will 
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Management, development of coordi 
nated inter-departmental programs: High 
way Transportation, the work of non- 
police organizations in motor vehicle 
safety, and General Education, effective- 
ness in thinking, writing, and talking. 

The Traffic Police Administration 
course is for men with command, serv- 
ices, or staff responsibilities and for those 
qualified for such an assignment. Officers 
will be selected for the course on a com- 
petitive basis. 

Grants-in-aid will range up to a maxi- 
mum of $1,750 for a limited number of 
officers. The typical grant will be for tui- 
tion ($960), but may include additional 
funds to cover other expenses. Recipients 
of the grants are determined by a selec- 
tion board. The awards will be divided 
between state police agencies and munici- 
pal departments. 

To be eligible to compete for admis- 
sion and a grant-in-aid award an appli- 
cant must be: 

1. A police officer on active service in 

a municipal, county, state, or fed- 
eral agency, or in a Canadian de- 
partment and have at three 
years of police service 

Not more than 45 years old and in 
good health. 

Approved by the head of his de- 
partment. 

Granted leave of absence or equi- 
valent temporary status during 
which time his salary will be paid. 
Assured that he will be returned to 
active duty upon completing the 
course. 

Committed to remain with his de- 
partment for at least three years. 
There are no prerequi- 
Sites. 


least 


academic 


“We urge police chefs to encourage in- 
terest in this program by all members of 
their departments with the rank of ser- 
geant or above,” Caldwell said. “Then the 
selection of candidates can be made from 
among the best qualified men throughout 
the department.” 

For a detailed description of the course 
and an application form, write Director, 
Traffic Institute, 1804 Hinman Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois. 
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TRAFFIC 


CALENDAR 


APRIL 3-21, Supervision of Police Per- 
sonnel and Activity; Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, Illinois. Provides a_ fuller 
understanding of personnel supervision 
in both traffic and general police serv- 
ice. Emphasis is on four 
sponsibilities of supervisors: directing, 
improving, evaluating, and reporting. 


APRIL 6-7, South-Central Region In- 
service Training Conference for grad- 
uates of the TPA Training Program 
and their chiefs. Host: Tulsa Police 
Department. Location: Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. Discussion centers on current 
traffic problems and their solutions. 


APRIL 10-28, Police Traffic Records— 
Analysis and Use of Data; Traffic In- 
stitute, Evanston, Illinois. Administra- 
tive analysis of records data as a basis 
for developing and improving police 
traffic operations. Topics include the 
collection, processing, and storage of 
data; analysis of data to determine 
cause-and-effect relationships; and prep- 
aration of statistics. 


APRIL 12-14, Minnesota State Traffic 
Court Conference; University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis. Held in coopera- 
tion with the Traffic Institute and the 
American Bar Association Traffic 
Court Program. Topics and discus- 
sions concern methods of improving 
traffic court functions. 

APRIL 13-15, Texas State Traftic Court 
Conference (tentative); Austin, Texas. 
The Traffic Institute and the American 
Bar Association Traffic Court Program 
cooperate with local organizations 
Topics and discussions concern meth- 
ods of improving traffic courts. 


MAY 3-4, Eastern Region In-service 
Training Conference for graduates of 
the TPA Training Program and their 
chiefs. Host: New Jersey State Police. 
Location: Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
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ROAD CONDITIONS 


(Continued from page 17) 


attention. Bear in mind that the city or 
county may be subjected to a suit if 
someone has an accident resulting from 
broken pavement or irregularities in the 
sidewalk. This is an additional reason for 
not allowing such matters to ge unre- 
ported. 

Certain types of debris and refuse 
dumped on the road can result in damage 
particularly to tires. Obvious examples 
are glass, nails, tacks, and wire. Some- 
times it is possible to remove this menace 


simply by kicking or sweeping the offen- 
sive material aside. In cases where glass 
and other dangersous material have been 
deposited on the road due to an accident 
see to it that such materials are cleaned 
up. There may be laws in your jurisdic- 
tion requiring the wrecker crews to re- 
move all the debris when they move the 
wrecked vehicles. It is your responsibility 
to see that the job is done. Leaving such 
the street to cause further 
damage is inexcusable. 


materials in 


(Part two of this manual will be published 
next month.) 
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ROAD CONDITIONS is another in the series of operational level iii 
relating to police traffic supervision prepared by the staff of the Traffic Institute for 
use in training police and other traffic officials. These publications are divided into 
three areas: The Traffc Law Enforcement Series, the Traffic Direction Series, and 
the Accident Investigation Series. For information on titles and prices write for a 


copy of the Institute’s Publications Catalog: Traffic Institute, 


Northwestern Uni- 


versity, 1804 Hinman Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 








Is he or isn’t he? 


ask the 


BREATHALYZER 


Not 


guesswork not unsupported opinion but 


scientific proof of blood alcohol content is provided 


by 


the Breathalyzer This instrument measures the 
proportion of 
breath test which does not violate 
rights. It 
with fingerprints 
The 


alcohol in the blood by a _ simple 
a citizen's legal 
unalterable record 

for documentary evidence in court 
unit is simple and inexpensive to operate and 


gives a permanent, 


requires very little maintenance 


Send for information or free demonstration 


ED BANK 


=. 


STEPHENEV cals pom 
NEW JSERTEY 


, 
us 
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PUBLIC SUPPORT... 


(Continued from page 10) 


Safety Council is appropriate: A safety 
organization may hinder progress if its 
public education function becomes a sub- 
stitute for action on the real needs of the 
community. 

The fourth function—perhaps the most 
important of all in the long run—is to 
keep the traffic safety program alive in 
the face of inevitable delays and setbacks 
It may even become necessary to guard 
complacency which might de- 
velop as a result of the significant prog- 
ress being made in a particular area 

So much for preliminaries. 

As was mentioned earlier, the best way 
to describe how and why a citizen sup- 
port agency has its inception is to look 
at a specific case in point. One excellent 
example of a truly effective support group 
is the Citizens Traffic Safety Board of 
Metropolitan Chicago. 

Thirteen years 


against 


ago a major traffic 
program undertaken in Chi- 
cago. The city administration took the 
first step by contracting with the Traffic 
Division of the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, then closely affiliated 
with the Traffic Institute, to make a 
thorough study of police department and 
traffic court functions relating to traffic 
law enforcement. The study 
pleted in a year. It recommended com- 
plete reorganization of the police traffic 
division, new and improved methods to 
control ticket fixing, and a complete re- 
vision of traffic ordinances. 


safety was 


was com- 


Public Support Urged 


The report also carried the standard 
IACP-Traffic Institute recommendation 
that a strong effort be made to establish 
an agency which would enlist public sup- 
port for the larger program. 

The recommendations in general were 
accepted and the first of them were in- 
troduced in 1948. Arrests for traffic 
offenses, particularly those involving haz- 
ardous moving violations, were greatly 


increased by a police traffic division 


which had been more than doubled in 
size. 
Very quickly, the program began to 
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SO5 in 
1949. 


show results. Fatalities fell from 
1947 to 478 in 1948, to 412 in 
and to 398 in 1950. 

Despite this excellent showing, how- 
ever, the vigorous program produced 
negative reactions in some quarters. Even 
some members of the police department 
took a dim view of it. Some politicians, 
heckled by constituents unaccustomed to 
paying penalties for traffic violations, 
criticized it. There were charges that the 
police were persecuting drivers, and that 
the whole idea was aimed at raising reve- 
nues through the courts 

Meanwhile a number of civic-minded 
men, sensing that the advantages were on 
the way to being lost, volunteered to form 
and finance privately a public-support or- 
ganization whose chief function would be 
public education. 

The city administration accepted the 
offer. agreed to cooperate, and the Citi- 
zens Traffic Safety Board was organized 
late in 1951 by a group of leaders in 
Chicago's business world and top execu- 
tives in the city’s industry. The board 
staff, most of whom have since remained 
with the CTSB, was made up of profes- 
sionals in the fields of police traffic ac- 
tivity and traffic court procedures, public 
relations, traffic engineering, advertising 
and publications, and in field organiza- 
tion of neighborhood traffic safety groups 


300 Business Sponsors 


The board is non-political, and private- 
ly supported by individuals and compan- 
ies. Currently, the board’s sponsors num- 
ber over 300 commercial and industrial 
enterprises. The CTSB must be given 
credit for its significant contribution to 
the substantial reductions in Chicago's 
accident toll made in the past decade. 

For example, traffic fatalities have de- 
clined steadily, year by year, from 458 
in 1952, which was the first full year of 
operation of the board, to 270 in 1960. 
Each year for the past eight, fatalities 
have been fewer than the previous year. 

The success of the Chicago effort rests 
upon a foundation of the combined ac- 
tion of the city administration and a 
group of citizens who were determined to 
stem what very evidently was going to be 
a steadily increasing number of tragedies 
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and economic loss in traffic accidents. 

Top-flight citizen groups such as the 
CTSB provide two general types of serv- 
ices. They collect and dissiminate in- 
formation to the public which has an 
educational effect, and they provide tech- 
nical services to the government. 

As a specific illustration of the tech- 
nical services a citizens organization may 
offer to the official program, the Citizens 
Traffic Safety Board of Chicago conducts 
numerous studies of the kind described 
at the beginning of this article. For ex- 
ample, a CTSB survey which was re- 
ported in October, 1959, demonstrated 
that enforcement has an immediate effect 
on traffic accidents. The study showed 
that, during Chicago’s most dangerous 
period (the months from November 
through April), for each additional 1000 
arrests made for hazardous moving viola- 
tions, accidents were reduced by 69. 
Police records for a total of 40 months, 
the period from November through April 
during 642 years, were studied. Statistical 
adjustments were made to permit accurate 
and fair comparisons. These adjustments 
compensated for differences in yearly 
vehicle registrations and monthly varia- 
tions in travel. 


Patrol Effect Analyzed 


Other significant studies carried on by 
the CTSB analyze such questions as the 
effect of “conspicuous patrol” on speed 
and violations, the proportionate num- 
ber of fatalities in “fixed-object” acci- 
dents, the connection between traffic vio- 
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Results of studies of this kind aid Chi- 
cago’s police department in its policy of 
selective enforcement—that is, assigning 
traffic personnel according to where and 
when accidents are occurring 
quently. 

To assist the department in its efforts to 
stimulate more traffic enforcement ac- 
tivity among other-than-traffic personnel, 
the CTSB sponsors an inter-precinct con 
test for police officers. The winner otf this 
contest is given a special CTSB $100 
“Traffic Man of the Month” award for 
his part in the solution of a crime result- 
ing from the apprehension of a traffic 
law violator. 


activity and, the 
child-pedestrian 


most tre- 


Improvements Recommended 


The board makes regular systematic 
spot analyses of bad-accident 
which result in recommendations for im 
provement directed to both police and 
traffic engineers. 

In its public information role the CTSB 
conducts a continuous campaign to enlist 
the support of newspapers, and radio and 
television stations. These media are en- 
couraged to devote more space and time 
to articles, editorials, stories, and special 
programs on traffic safetv. Moreover, 
these communications media provide an 
excellent means of commending public 
officials when their activities and pro 
grams are productive of beneficial results 

Radio and television programs such as 


locations 


In 1947 when Chicago's 
traffic safety program be 
gan with a study of the 
police department by the 
1IACP Traffic Division and 
the Traffic Institute, North 
western University, the 
death rate was 8.7 persons 
per 10,000 vehicles regis- 
tered. If that rate had pre 
vailed, there would have 
been 808 deaths in 1960 
instead of 270. 
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Station WGN’s daily rush-hour traffic 
bulletin emanating from a helicoptor fly- 
ing over the city, and Station WITW- 
IV's “Calling all Drivers,” in addition to 
continuing scheduled programs on other 
stations, have long been a part of public 
service traffic safety broadcasting spon- 
sored by the CTSB. 

As part of its field information pro- 
gram the Chicago citizens group books 
over 200 lectures annually on_ traffic 
safety which are presented to church 
groups, industries, women’s organizations, 
fraternal and groups, schools, 
and armed forces installations in the 
metropolitan area. 

In only one facet of its written pub- 
lications program in 1958 a series of 6 
leaflets totaling over 3,500,000 copies was 
prepared by the CTSB and distributed to 
all segments of the public through indus- 
try, churches, clubs and youth groups, 
chain and _ neighborhood The 
pamphlets featured information on child 
safety, winter driving, the dangers of 
drunk driving, hazards to older pedes- 
trians, pedestrian errors, and tips on 
skillful driving. 


business 


stores. 


Detroit Program 


Detroit has an equally impressive rec- 
ord in its traffic program. In the 12 vears 
before the establishment in 1941 of its 
citizen support group, the Traffic Safety 
Detroit, traffic 
averaged 340 annually. In the 12-year 
period from 1946 to 1957, traffic deaths 
in Detroit have averaged 204. The figure 
for 1958 was down to 156; for 1959 it 
was 186. 

Compared with all other U. S. cities 
with populations over a million, Detroit 
ranks first in traffic safety. For three suc- 
cessive years this city won the National 
Safety Council's Annual Inventory of 
Traffic Safety Activities. 

For Detroit, the initiation of a full- 
scale traffic program came in 1937, when 
government officials, community leaders, 
and newspaper editors agreed that a 
major operation was needed. In that year 
experts in the police field, again selected 
from the staff of the Traffic Division of 
the IACP and the Traffic Institute, were 
brought to Detroit to reorganize the 
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Association of fatalities 


March, 


traffic division of the Detroit police de- 
partment. In 1939, the city established a 
traffic engineering bureau and staffed it 
with qualified technicians who could not 
only work out long-range plans but who 
could also make the best possible use of 
the existing street system. 

Meanwhile the traffic court, the public 
lighting department, schools, and other 
agencies were facing up to the traffic 
problem. But community leaders knew 
that a private public-support organiza- 
tion was needed to give the municipal 
government a strong helping hand. This 
recognition led to the creation of the 
Iraftic Safety Association of Detroit. The 
organization is an association of Detroit 
business concerns who not only are fully 
appreciative of their civic responsibilities 
but who also understand that prevention 
of accidents makes good economic sense. 

In 1941, the began with 
21 member companies. Now there are 
over 100 members including manufac- 
turers, mercantile establishments, public 
utilities, banks, insurance companies, ad- 
vertising agencies—a representative cross- 
section of Detroit business and industry. 


association 


The association is governed by a board 
of trustees consisting of 35 men selected 
from titsiember companies. The trustees 
have no specific functions other than 


giving the association’s program their 
financial and moral support. They are, in 
effect, a sponsoring group and they meet 
annually along with representatives of 
the other member companies to review 
each year’s activities. 


11-Man Board 


There is a board of directors made up 
of 11 men also selected from the con- 
tributing members. The directors meet on 
call to act on major policy matters. The 
chairman serves for a maximum of two 
which provides for a desirable 
rotation of leadership. 

The Traffic Safety Association has a 
fulltime staff of four men, chosen because 
of their familiarity with the fundamental 
problems of traffic and the best methods 
for keeping it moving safely and efficient- 
ly, as well as their experience in work- 
ing with governmental with 
communications media, other 
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years, 


agencies, 
and with 





community organizations. 

The organization of the association 
was made as simple as possible. In addi- 
tion to the trustees and directors, there 
is a treasurer and also an executive com- 
mittee to handle budget and other interim 
matters not requiring board action. The 
association has no president or vice presi- 
dent; the managing director, who heads 
the staff, serves as secretary. 

The outstanding citizen support agen- 
cies of Chicago and Detroit, like those of 
a great number of other cities, carry on 
much the same activities and use much 
the same techniques, adapted in each case 
to local peculiarities in traffic conditions. 
Many of the special programs of the De- 
troit Safety Association, for example, are 
repeated with various modifications in 
other cities with similar organizations. 

Some specific illustrations of how the 
traffic education program of the Traffic 
Safety Association works: 


Special Action Program 


In May, 1952, a special action program 
was initiated to reduce accidents on De- 
troits most dangerous street—Michigan 
Avenue. As a result, in the first four 
weeks of the operation, traffic casualty 
accidents were cut 36 percent. Twenty- 
three public and parochial schools with- 
in one-half mile of Michigan Avenue, 
Police Youth Bureau officers, Precinct 
Safety officers, and the Traffic Safety As- 
sociation conducted an intensive educa- 
tional campaign supported by newspaper 
articles and radio announcements. The 
West Side Courier carried special stories 
to residents of the area. Police stepped 
up enforcement on Michigan Avenue. 
Motorists pedestrians showed a 
marked improvement in their traffic 
habits — total motor vehicle accidents 
dropped 28 percent. 

In December, 1952, in an all-out grass 
roots action by citizen groups, half of 
the city was blanketed with posters carry- 
ing traffic safety Boy scouts 
helped out by posting hundreds of re- 
flectorized placards in an area in north- 
ern Detroit comprising three police pre- 
cincts—48 percent of the city’s area. 
Neighborhoods assumed the responsibility 
for educating and reminding their own 
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and 


messages. 


residents about safe driving and pedes- 
trian practices. 

Detroit, as the home of more than 
800,000 accident-free drivers, regularly 
employs the driver motif in its 
traffic safety educational program. The 
raffic Co-ordinating Committee conducts 
a Good Driver recognition contest every 
year. The Detroit Free 
space on its editorial page for eight days 
to illustrate traffic safety 
ing how the Good Driver performs on 
the expressway. Precinct safety officers 
observe and stop dozens of drivers on De 
troit streets who were following safe and 
courteous driving practices. 


good 


Press devotes 


lessons show 


These drivers are given special tickets 

tickets entitling them to a free car wash 
donated by a local auto-wash association 
The officers also turn in reports on the 
drivers to a team of judges who screen 
the drivers’ official records and review the 
officers’ comments on each driver. Five 
final winners are then chosen and given 
prizes of savings bonds ranging from 
$25 to $100—donated by a Detroit busi 
ness concern. 

November of each year marks the an 
nual observance of Traffic Safety Sunday 
in the Detroit area. Currently more than 
1000 churches and synagogues participate 
with planned programs developed by 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish clergy- 
men cooperating with the Detroit police 
department and the Traffic Safety Asso- 
ciation. The Detroit council of churches 
devotes a regular Sunday TV period to a 
Traffic Safety panel. Traffic Safety leaf- 
lets are distributed at almost every De- 
troit church. Sermons on traffic safety 
delivered by clergymen representing vari- 
ous religious faiths and all stressing moral 
responsibility in traffic, are given round- 
the-clock coverage by Detroit radio sta- 
tions. Detroit's major newspapers give 
both feature and news coverage to traffic 
safety Sunday 
week period. 


extending over a three 


Financing Organized Public Support 


The policy in Detroit from the begin- 
ning has been to elect to the boards of 
directors and trustees men who are out- 
standing in their respective fields and 
prominent in civic affairs. For example, 
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directors have included a president of one 
of Detroit's public utility companies, two 
vice presidents of automobile companies, 
the treasurer of a big department store. 

The question of sponsorship of a citi- 
zens support organization is involved 
in the problem of raising funds for the 
agency's operations. Some remarks by 
Mr. Guy Nonenmacher, a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Traffic Safety 
Association of Detroit, delivered in Chica- 
go at the Midwest Regional Conference of 
the President's Traffic 
Safety in 1956, in general indicate the 
logical sources of funds and reflect the 
experience of most dynamic, well organ- 


Committee on 


ized and successful public support groups 
Huge Economic Loss 


As Mr. Nonenmacher don't 
need to remind you of the tremendous 
economic loss resulting from traffic acci- 
dents nor to point out that when such 
occur, business concerns have to 
pick up a large share of the tab. When we 
talk about traffic safety we 
efficient transportation 
virtually identical. 

“Physical improvements 
way 


said, “I 


losses 
also mean 
because they are 
such as one- 
and off-street 
not only remove con- 
flicts which cause motor vehicle accidents 
but also provide for a smoother and 
more efficient flow of traffic. Every em- 
ployer wants to make his community a 
better place in which to work and live 
He obviously is 


Streets, expressways 


parking facilities 


interested in the safer 
and more expeditious movement of peo- 
ple and goods. From both a humanitarian 
and business point of view, he needs to 
protect his from accidents 
which fatal or which can 
produce painful injuries, property dam- 
age and loss of time from work 
“Business join the Traffic 
Safety Association in response to invita- 
tions from charter members, each com- 
pany much it wishes to 
subscribe. The Board of Directors decides 
on the total amount of 
raised but does not attempt to dictate 
how much each member should contrib- 
ute. I want to make it that the 
association is totally financed by our 
member companies. We have never made 


1961 


employees 


can prove 


concerns 


deciding how 


money to be 


clear 


March, 


a public solicitation for funds nor have 
we been obliged to conduct a high-pres- 
sure campaign. Because of the growing 
interest in traffic safety in our area, it 
has not been difficult to recruit new mem- 
bers in line with our policy gradually to 
broaden the base of support.” 


Co-ordination of Official Program 


Although the main emphasis in this 
article is on the development and func- 
tions of non-governmental citizen support 
agencies in municipalities, some discus- 
sion should be given to a related concept 

equally important to the success of the 
over-all traffic improvement program in 
a City. 

The philosophy that citizens support 
organizations should support the program 
of officials is based on the premise that 
there is an “official” program for reduc- 
ing traffic accidents and that it is worthy 
of support. An element in a 
worthwhile official program is co-ordina- 
tion 


essential 


The numerous government depart- 
ments with traffic responsibilities need to 
be co-ordinated to prevent duplication of 
effort and eliminate their working at cross 
purposes 

Co-ordination is a management device 
which makes it possible to fix responsibil- 
ity and achieve teamwork among depart- 
ments, while allowing them to retain full 
authority for operating all phases of the 
program. Good co-ordination makes pos- 
sible an achievement far greater than the 
sum of individual efforts 

The most practical method for ensur- 
ing co-ordination of the official safety 
program is through a formal committee 
structure in which all departments and 
agencies with authority and responsibil- 
ity for traffic control and safety 
resented. The chief executive 
county commissioner, mayor, or city 
manager—should serve as the active 
chairman of the committee, particularly 
when major new plans and developments 
are under consideration 


are rep- 
governor, 


Of course, these principles are appli- 
cable to the co-ordination of traffic func- 
tions at governmental 


State, county, or municipal 


several levels 


There are a number of advantages to 
the mayor or city manager (limiting the 
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discussion here to a city or metropolitan 
area) in stimulating the establishment of 
a formal co-ordinating committee. He is 
freed, for instance, from the labor of ex- 
amining many separate, and perhaps con- 
flicting reports. Instead the co-ordinating 
group does this work and is then able to 
present a single reconimendation, or al- 
ternate proposals, on each problem area. 
These may be the outgrowth of many 
preliminary meetings, but the chief execu- 
tive is called in only to make the final 
decision. The group meetings thus con- 
serve his time since he can confer with 
his department heads en masse rather 
than in many separate interviews. 

A good example of an effective com- 
mittee of this type appears in Washing- 
ton, D. C. The District of Columbia has 
had since August, 1958, a traffic co- 
ordinating committee headed by the as- 
sistant engineer commissioner. (The Dis- 
trict is governed by three commissioners 
appointed by the President of the United 
States. ) 

Members of the committee are the top- 
level traffic safety officials: they include 
the director of motor vehicles, the chief 
of police, the chief judge of the munici- 
pal court, the superintendent of schools, 
the director of highways and traffic, and 
the chief prosecutor. 

The committee meets regularly every 
two weeks. It handles interdepartmental 
problems of traffic control and safety. 
The committee makes recommendations 
to the board of commissioners on how to 


improve traffic flow and the control of 
vehicles, drivers, and pedestrians. Per- 
haps the most important single activity 
is to prepare each year a definite printed 
statement of the official traffic safety pro- 
gram of the District of Columbia. 

This is important for two reasons: 
First, the printed program provides a 
co-ordinated basis for action by the 
official agencies. Second, it provides a 
guide for citizen organizations who want 
to help the government through manifest- 
ing public support of its official actions 

Typical of the activities of this com- 
mittee was the creation in 1959 of two 
special sub-committees. One, composed 
of the director of motor vehicles, the 
chief judge, the chief prosecutor, and the 
chief of police, conducts a year-round 
analysis of the traffic regulations. This is 
done to maintain them in general con- 
formance with the Uniform Vehicle 
Code, which sets down the best accepted 
regulatory practices in the nation. 

The other committee, composed of rep- 
resentatives of the traffic engineering divi- 
sion, the police department, and the safety 
education division, conducts an intensive 
on-the-scene analysis of traffic fatalities 
This is something more than the con- 
ventional accident investigation carried 
on by the police department. its pur- 
pose is to determine what more might be 
done by either the public agencies or 
citizen groups to prevent them to assist 
in the reduction of fatal accidents. * 

(To be continued in April.) 


Tamm Heads IACP Field Service 


Quinn Tamn, recently retired assistant 


director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, has assumed his new duties 
as director of the Field Service Division 
of the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police, Robert V. Murray, Chief of 
Washington’s Metropolitan Police and 
president of the IACP, announced. 
Tamm succeeds Ray Ashworth who died 
suddenly, December 21. 

Commenting on Tamm’s appointment, 
President Murray said, “Our association 
is very fortunate to have a man of Mr. 
Tamm’s proven ability to take over this 
important position.” 
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Tamm, who resides in Chevy Chase, 
Maryland, began work in the FBI in 
December, 1934. He was appointed a 
special agent in April, 1936, in the FBI 
Laboratory. In September, 1938, he was 
named chief of the Identification Division 
and served in that capacity until January, 
1954, when he was designated assistant 
director in charge of the laboratory. He 
held that position until May, 1954, when 
he became assistant director in charge 
of the Identification Division. He was 
later assigned to the Training and In- 
spection Division and in November, 
1959, resumed assistant directorship. 
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KNOW THE 


LAW 


ARREST FOR CONDUCT 


DIRECTED TOWARD 
POLICE OFFICER 


BY ROBERT L. DONIGAN, General Counsel 
and EDWARD C. FISHER, Associate Counsel 


The Traffic Institute 


PART ONE OF TWO PARTS 


IN PREVIOUS “Know the Law” 
articles we have pointed out that while 
an officer of the law must exercise great 
personal restraint when subjected to per- 
sonal abuse,' still he need not always 
submit to libelous attack.* The present 
article will explore the cases and authori- 
ties involving his authority to arrest per- 
sons who level verbal or physical attacks 
upon him while engaged in the perform- 
ance of his duty, thus committing a public 
offense in his presence. 

It has been held that an officer has 
no right to arrest a person for acts which 
the officer himself wrongfully provokes, 
at least where no public disturbance is 
thereby occasioned. Typical of this sort 
of situation is an which 
an officer followed a woman on the 
street, annoying her and provoking her 
until she called him a “bastard” and a 
“big prune” and slapped his face, where- 
upon he arrested her The Supreme 
Court affirmed a judgment in her favor 
for wrongful arrest, saying: 

“She had committed no offense. She 
talked saucily to Feilschmidt. She 
called Feilschmidt a ‘big prune, and 
addressed to him some other remarks. 
But at no time before or after her 
arrest did she do anything to justify an 
arrest. This girl was attending to 
her own business and molesting no 
one. There was no lawful occasion for 
the officer to take her into custody 


lowa case in 


Know the Law, Donigan and Fisher, p. 264 
Traffic Digest & Review, March 1959 
Scott v. Feilschmidt, 191 lowa 347, 182 N.W 


382 (1921). See also 
204 N.W. 486, 40 ALR 945 (1925), in which a city marshal was convicted of aggravated 


Likewise, in an earlier lowa 
which a woman used strong language 
toward an officer who then threatened to 
arrest her, it was held that any name she 
may have called him would not justify 
her arrest or the use of force unless she 
disturbed the public peace. She had not 
done so at the time the officer threatened 
her with arrest. As the court said: 
“Nor, indeed, can it be said that her 
language or acts prior to her arrest 
amounted to a breach of the peace or 
to a disturbance of anyone. That she 
earnestly and with great excitement 
protested against the arrest, and 
vehemently insisted that she should 
not be taken to the police station, does 
not admit of doubt. But this was 
nothing more than any consciously in- 
nocent person would naturally do, and 
it cannot be made to justify an illegal 
arrest.”* 


case in 


Disturbance as Essential Element 


A study of the cases discussed in this 
article will demonstrate a _ noticeable 
change in the attitude of the courts and 
legislatures toward the scope and sig- 
nificance of “disturbing the peace.” It 
was the early, restrictive rule, that actual 
or threatened violence was necessary, fol- 
lowing the ancient definition of “breach 
of the peace.” Thus in the early cases it 
will be noted that the use of abusive, pro- 
fane or insulting language addressed to 


Traffic Digest and Review, May 1955 


Shields v. State, 187 Wis. 488 


assault for 


attempting to shoot a person who resisted his effort to break up a lawful parade 


Heath v 
for false imprisonment 
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Hagan, 135 lowa 495, 13 N.W. 342 (1907), 


affirming judgment for plaintiff against the officer 


See cases discussed infra, nn. 48-50, involving resistance to illegal arrest 
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another, unaccompanied by threats and 
causing no expectation or fear of per- 
sonal violence, was not a breach of the 
peace and did not constitute the offense 
of disturbing the peace. So, unless ex- 
pressly prohibited by statute or ordi- 
nance, the use of language of this kind 
did not constitute the offense unless it 
tended to provoke a conflict.° 

Thus it was the rule, followed in most 
of the older cases on this subject, that 
in the absence of specific statute or 
ordinance so providing, it was not an 
offense to address impudent or insulting 
words to an officer or any other person 
unless such words were accompanied by 
some Overt act or circumstance constitut- 
ing (or likely to provoke) a public dis- 
turbance involving violence. Some of the 
later cases cited in this article show a 
distinct tendency to relax the restrictions 
of the common law. Other courts, how- 
ever, adhere closely to their decisions of 
other days, apparently oblivious of the 
changes which have taken place in 
human society whereby the public’s sensi- 
bilities have become more easily dis- 
turbed, present day television violence 
to the apparent contrary notwithstanding. 

It may be said that the generally rec- 
ognized rule still is that opprobrious 
words addressed to an officer of the law 
may or may not constitute a breach of 
the peace for which he may make an 
arrest, depending upon the particular 
circumstances." It seems fairly’clear that 
addressing impudent, insolent or even 
insulting remarks to an officer of the law 
is usually not sufficient to constitute a 
disturbance of the peace. This recalls 
the Illinois case in which the arrest of 
a motorist for calling the officers “ignor- 
ant jerks” and “flatfoots” was held un- 
lawful since such remarks did not con- 
stitute disorderly conduct.’ Also there 
is an oft-cited Michigan case in which 
an officer followed a woman along the 


State v. Steger, 94 W.Va. 576 
p. 388. See State v 
a breach of the peace! (Divided court.) 
4 Am. Jur., Arrest, sec. 31; 8 Am. Jur., 


119 S.E 


682 and note p 
Mobley, 240 N.C. 476, 83 S.E 


street at night asking her impertinent 
questions which provoked her to “sass’ 
him. She dared him to make good on 
his threat to “run her in” for being im- 
pudent, and in attempting to arrest her 
he tore her dress and otherwise roughed 
her up before he gave up and released 
her. She recovered a judgment against 
him for illegal arrest and assault.* In a 
similar case an old farmer in Jacksonville, 
Illinois, raised his voice in heated argu- 
ment about the local police, the protec- 
tive tariff and the Republican party, 
being equally opposed to all of these. He 
was arrested and charged with disorderly 
conduct. In affirming his acquittal the 
Appellate Court held there was no dis- 
orderly conduct in such a 
saying: 

“It is not the law that any threaten- 
ing or insulting word, gesture or mo- 
tion amounts to disorderly conduct 
It may be of such a character or so 
provoked or conditioned as to be fully 
justified.” 

As stated by the Georgia Court of 
Appeals in a 1907 case: 
“While ‘impudence’ is 


situation, 


sometimes 


sufficient provocation to anger, it can 
never furnish justification to an officer 
of the law for depriving a citizen of his 
sacred right of liberty.” 


New York Cases 


A number of decisions from the lower 
appellate courts of New York illustrate 
these points. In one case it was held that 
swinging fists at an officer and calling 
him “damned flatfoot” and causing a 
crowd to collect, was disorderly con- 
duct,'' but in another the court held that 
vulgar and offensive language directed 
only at the officer. with no one present 
or annoyed except the officer, did not 
amount to a breach of the peace In a 
1957 case an officer was seated at a lunch 
counter when one Cuvelier, 


who had 


575 (1923), citing 9 C.J., 
2d 100. 109 (1954), 


Breach of the Peace 
drunk and cursing officers not 


Breach of Peace, sec. 10 


Oratowski and Porterfield v. Civil Service Commission of Chicago, 3 IlLApp.2d 551, 123 N.E.2d I4e¢ 


(1954), n. 2, supra 
Pinkerton \ 
City of Jacksonville v 
Jenkins v. State, 3 Ga.App 
People v 
People v 


Verberg, 78 Mich. 573, 44 N.W. 579, 7 LRA 507, 18 Am.St.Rep. 473 (1889) 
Headen, 48 Ill.App. 60, (1891) 

146, 59 S.E. 435, 436 (1907) 

Doyle, 21 Misc.2d 38, 195 N.Y.S.2d 770 (1960) 

LaSister, 9 Misc.2d 518, 170 N.Y.S.2d 702 (1958) 
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been drinking, came in and sat down be- 
side him. The officer volunteered that it 
persons like Cuvelier who 
fatalities and that he was in no condition 
to drive his car. Cuvelier quietly told 
the officer “Well, you bitches 
aren't going to stop me from driving m) 
car!” The appellate court held this was 
not disorderly conduct because the tone 
of voice in which it was spoken did not 
undue attention 
had no tendency 


was caused 


sons of 


in the cafe, and 
to incite to violence. 


attract 


Thus the New York rule appears to be 
that while abusive language alone may 


not justify an arrest, the added fact of 
imminent physical violence accompanied 
by vile and profane language may con- 
stitute a breach of the peace.'* Still an- 
other New York case involved a motorist 
who voice in refusing to 
identify himself to an officer or display 
his license card upon demand. A crowd 
collected (on Broadway) and the motor- 
ist was arrested for disorderly conduct 
tending to a breach of the peace. The 
conviction was reversed, the appellate 
court pointing out that no law required 
a motorist to identify himself to an 
officer, profane or insulting 
language was used by the motorist in 
declaring his refusal, however heated he 
How- 
facts which seems 
incite than 
those of the foregoing another 
New York court affirmed the conviction 
of truck drivers who resented directions 
given them by a mounted police officer 
relative to the operation of their truck 
They him: “Where the hell do 
you get off to tell us what to do? 


raised his 


and no 


may have become in doing so 
ever, under a set of 
likely to 


far less violence 


cases, 


said to 


We'll do as we like, we don’t care what 

you say.” In affirming the conviction the 
Judge of the County Court said: 

“In my opinion, such language un 

der the circumstances, addressed to a 

police officer in the proper perform- 

ance of his duty, was conduct tending 


People v. Cuvelier, 8 Misc.2d 823 
Lippert v. State 
Peopie v. Grange, 116 Misc. $23, 
People v. Fenton, et al, 102 Misc. 43, 168 N.Y.S 
Lukowsky, 94 Misc. 500, 159 N.Y.S 

S.W. 772 (1905), to same effect, but 


to a breach of the peace. Gratuitous 
insolence to police officers, tending to 
disturbance and disorder upon 
a public highway, is far too common 
in this city and should not be en- 
couraged. It seems to me that it tends 
to lessen the respect of the community 
for law and order, which the police 
officer in the legitimate discharge of 
his duties represents.” 
The restrictive trend of most of the 
New York cases may be accounted for 
by the peculiar view that offensive words 


cause 


addressed to a peace officer do not tend 
to breach the peace, 
sworn duty and business of the officer 
not only not to breach the peace himself, 
but, on the contrary, to keep others from 
other 
man is a peace officer he must not permit 
abuse of 


because it is the 


doing so. In words, because a 
himself to rouse him to com- 
The law does 
officer will 
such re- 
marks, and in no other way could they 
tend to provoke a breach of the peace 

This view was noted by the Supreme 
Court of Washington in a 1924 damage 
suit brought against a police officer for 
unlawful arrest. One Pavish ran a fish 
market in Seattle. Meyers was a Seattle 
police officer who apparently had some 
feeling toward Pavish 
fish market he held his and re- 
marked: “Oh! That place smells.” When 
this was repeated Pavish stepped out and 
told the officer his place did not smell 
and anyway selling fish was better than 
peddling whiskey, as Meyers (the 
officer) did. Apparently seeking some 
such excuse Meyers immediately arrested 
Pavish, who later brought suit for false 
arrest. Reversing a judgment for Meyers 
the Supreme Court said: 

“Appellant (Pavish) claims that his 
conduct tended to 
breach the peace. But in this respect. 
speaking generally, we cannot 


mit a breach of the peace 
not contemplate that an 


assault a person because of 


As he passed the 


nose 


was not such as 


agree 


167 N.Y.S.2d 871 (1957) 
207 Misc. 632, 139 N.Y.S.2d 751 (1955) 
190 N.Y.S. 573 (1921) 
725 (1917) 
599 (1916). See also 
overruled in DeSoto v 


Salem v. Coffey, 113 Mo.App 
Hunter, 145 Mo.App. 430, 122 


1092 (1909), holding it an offense to disturb the peace by the use of loud, offensive and indecent 
language toward a policeman in public and in the presence of others 
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with him. He openly accused Officer 
Meyers of being a peddler of whiskey, 
and that, of course, is a_ serious 
offense under the laws of this state. 
Such a charge standing alone, would 
tend to breach the peace and justify 
arrest. That words of a degrading 
character, addressed to another, may 
tend to breach the peace, is_ well 
settled by the authorities. 

Here the court referred to the conflict 
of authority on the question of whether 
the situation is altered by the fact that 
the degrading or abusive words were 
addressed to a policeman, citing the New 
York view, and proceeding: 

“Those cases which hold to a con- 
trary doctrine are based on_ the 
principle that, although it is the duty 
of a peace officer to preserve the peace, 
yet he is like other human beings, and, 
under great stress of abuse, may forget 
his official duty and fight back. He 
does not lose his human nature simply 
because he wears a star. But if he, for 
the time being, observes the injunction 
of his oath, the offense still tends to 
breach the peace, because, once off 
duty and being a private citizen, he 
may resent the abuse and thus violate 
the peace... ..""* 

Undoubtedly this states the rule gen- 
erally followed in most states other than 
New York. In an early Michigan case 
the plaintiff (Davis) called a Detroit 
policeman “a goddam _— sonofabitch” 
whereupon the officer arrested him. The 
offense occurred on a busy street at 
midday with a number of people present. 
For some undisclosed reason the city 
attorney did not prosecute the case, and 
Davis sued the officer for false imprison- 
ment and assault and battery. A judg- 
ment for Davis was reversed by the 
Supreme Court which held the arrest 
legal, saying: 

“It can make no difference that the 
officer was made the subject of the 
offender's wrong acts and conduct on 
the occasion. Officers are entitled to 
the same protection as other persons. 


18. Pavish v 
19. Davis v. Burgess, 54 Mich. 514, 20 N.W 
20. Commonwealth v. Harris, 101 Mass. 29 (1869) 
21. Elmore v. State, 15 Ga.App. 461, 83 S.E 
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799 (1914) 


It was the offense against the public 
which the people could punish, and the 
officer only acted for them in making 
the arrest. He had no personai in- 
terest in the matter. If the people 
failed to prosecute further, it was not 
the officer's fault; and if the plaintiff 
was guilty of the offense for which he 
was arrested, he cannot have suffered 
from the failure to prosecute.”!® 

In an early Massachusetts 
Harris was convicted of disturbing the 
peace by uttering loud exclamations and 
outcries in an altercation with a con- 
stable on the main street of Woburn, 
talking in a loud, angry tone and apply- 
ing abusive and profane language to the 
officer in the presence of the inevitable 
crowd of curious townspeople. The de- 
fendant raised the novel that 
inasmuch as several in the crowd kept 
yelling approval and encouragement to 
him, the public was not disturbed! As to 
this the Supreme Judicial Court said: 

“The act must be of such a nature 
as tends to annoy good citizens, and 
does in fact annoy such of them as 
are present and not favoring it. But 
it may happen that there are persons 
present who give encouragement and 

countenance to the illegal act. In a 

disorderly house or gambling house 

such persons are always present. Yet 
that fact is no defense. 

Also in a Georgia case decided in 1914 
it was held that language is punishable 
under the criminal code if the character 
of the words used would ordinarily and 
naturally tend to cause a breach of the 
peace, even when addressed to an officer 
of the law. In other words, use of such 
language is an offense regardless of whom 
it may be directed toward. 


case one 


defense 


Modern Decisions 


Two 1960 serve to 
modern tendency of at least 
the courts to relax the strict rule requir- 
ing imminent or actual violence as essen- 
tial elements of disturbing the peace. A 
Minnesota case held that use of vile and 


reflect the 
some of 


cases 


Meyers, 129 Wash. 605, 225 P. 633, 34 ALR 561 (1924) 
540, 52 Am. Rep. 828 (1884) 
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obscene language toward police officers 
was of such nature as to outrage the 
sense of public decency and violated a 
St. Paul city ordinance prohibiting dis- 
orderly conduct. Officers had arrested 
a man named Parker with two others 
charged with drinking liquor in an un- 
licensed restaurant. Parker’s half brother, 
the defendant in the case, protested the 
arrest in language approaching the ele- 
mental and unprintable, accusing them 
of picking on colored people. It was 
not shown that others present heard the 
remarks, and there was no disturbance. 
The Supreme Court affirmed the convic- 
tion, saying: 

“Defendant contends that the use 
of abusive language toward a police 
officer does not, in itself, constitute 
disorderly conduct. In support of his 
argument he cites numerous authori- 
ties, particularly New York cases, 
holding that since an officer is charged 
with preserving the peace, offensive 
language directed solely toward an 
officer, however abusive or vile it may 
be, cannot be said to tend to provoke 
a breach of the peace. This largely 
fictional reasoning has been vigorously 
repudiated in other jurisdictions, and 
not always followed in New York. 

“Regardless of the merits of these 
cases they are of little significance 
since the conduct prohibited by the 
ordinance here involved is not limited 
to acts which tend to breach the peace 
or cause actual disturbance. It is the 
rule in this state, as it is generally 
elsewhere, that legislation relating to 
disorderly conduct also embraces acts 
which corrupt the public morals or out- 
rage the sense of public decency. Un- 
der the circumstances before us the 
foul, vulgar, and obscene expressions 
admittedly used by the defendant con- 
stituted conduct of such a _ nature. 
While it is obvious that not every 
abusive epithet directed toward police 
officers would be sufficiently disturb- 
ing or provocative to justify arrest for 
disorderly conduct, there is no sound 
reason why officers must be subjected 


City of St. Paul v. Morris 
City of St. Petersburg v 
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to indignities such as present here, in- 
dignities that go far beyond what any 
other citizen might reasonably be ex- 
pected to endure.” 


* 


“Nor can we adopt the suggestion 
made in the dissenting opinion that 
the foul and vulgar expletive here 
used became offensive only because it 
was addressed by a colored person to 
a Caucasian officer and referred to the 
“white” race. While each case must 
rest upon the probable and natural 
consequences of the defendant's own 
conduct, under the particular facts in- 
volved, we have no doubt that the 
expression would be equally provoca- 
tive and offensive to any citizen, re- 
gardless of race.”** 

In a Florida case police officers went 
to defendant’s home in the early morn- 
ing hours to investigate a traffic accident 
which had been reported to them shortly 
before. Defendant refused them admit- 
tance and ordered them off his property. 
As they returned to their squad car de- 
fendant and his wife came out of the 
house yelling vile epithets at the officers. 
When the couple reached the street the 
officers arrested them for disturbing the 
peace. Their convictions were affirmed, 
the District Court of Appeal saying: 

“Certainly the utterance of the 
words appearing in the testimony fall 
within the category of ‘abusive or pro- 
fane language.’ The fact that they may 
have been directed to police officers 
would not Respondents. We 
are of the opinion that the arrest was 
legal.” 

Certainly these present a con- 
ception of disturbing the peace more in 
harmony with the present day under- 
standing of that term than do others 
which cling to the ancient notions of 
public affray, personal violence, assault 
and battery and the like as constituting 
the gist of that offense. Today's public 
is disturbed by words and conduct fall- 
ing far short of that involving personal 
conflict and brutality. Conduct “which 
outrages the public decency” 


excuse 


cases 


sense of 


. 104 N.W.2d 902, 903-4 (1960) 
Calbeck, 121 So.2d 814 (Fla.App 
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seems a more apt definition as applied to 
the public sensibilities of these advanced 
times. Some courts have applied this 
definition for many years. Thus the Ckla- 
homa Court of Criminal Appeals held 
in 1925 that “it is not necessary that an 
act have in itself any element of violence 
in order to constitute a breach of the 
peace.** And the Supreme Court of 
Kansas said, as long ago as 1892, that 
“the peace may have been disturbed by 
loud talk alone,” in affirming the con- 
viction of a person who used loud, pro- 
fane and indecent language in calling 
another “a damn fool and a bastard.” 

In fact some courts hold the term 
“breach of the peace” includes all 
criminal offenses, especially those in 
which the charge must conclude “against 
the peace and dignity of the state.”*° 


Rule Under Statutes and Ordinances 


Many modern statutes and ordinances 
make it an offense to address abusive 
language to others in public. A perhaps 
extreme example of such legislation is 
the New Hampshire statute*’ providing: 

“No person shall address any offen- 
sive, derisive or annoying word to any 
other person who is lawfully in any 
street or other public place, nor call 
him by any offensive or derisive name, 
nor make any noise or exclamation in 
his presence and hearing with intent 
to deride, offend or annoy him, or to 
prevent him from following his law- 
ful business or occupation.” 

A conviction under this statute was 
affirmed by the New Hampshire Supreme 
Court in a case in which one Chaplinsky, 
apparently angered by the failure of the 
City Marshal to control the crowd which 
resented and hindered his efforts to dis- 
tribute Jehovah’s Witnesses literature, 
called the Marshal “a goddam racketeer” 
and “a damned fascist.” The officer 
promptly arrested him and charged him 


Miles v. State, 30 Okla. Cr. 302, 236 P. 57 (1925) 
City of Topeka v. Heitman, 47 Kan. 739, 28 P. 
Ky. 39, 178 S.W. 1129, LRA 1916B 1117, 


Ann.Cas 
obscene language of a character to insult his hearers in church; Stewart v. State, 4 Okla. Cr 


with violation of the above statute. In 
affirming the conviction the court con- 
cerned itself only with the first part of 
the statute and held it valid against the 
contention it denied the right of free 
speech, pointing out it was the abuse of 
that right which the statute appropriately 
denounced. The truth or falsity of the 
words so used, whether any third person 
was present to hear them uttered, and 
their tendency or lack of tendency to 
provoke violence—all were immaterial. 
None were elements of the offense. 

The language of the court is significant 
wherein reference was made to Chaplin- 
sky’s contention that his constitutional 
right of free speech afforded him free- 
dom to discuss all subjects which affect 
ways of life, religion, government and 
social questions. He claimed the Marshal 
had first called him a bastard, and he 
returned the compliment in the language 
quoted. The court said: 

“Neither could expect the other to 
be persuaded by such _ language 
Neither remark qualifies as peaceful 
and truthful discussion of matters of 
public interest. Each invited personal 
violence and disturbance of the peace, 
without any observable tendency to 
enable the bystanders to test the merits 
of the competitive ideas, if they were 
ideas. We can see no relationship of 
such utterances to that freedom 
speech which is so acutely desirable if 
free institutions are to be preserved 
Such face-to-face reviling is not re 
motely necessary in the debate of pub- 
lic questions. It is not argument. It 
has no persuasive power.’’** 

In this connection police officers must 
consult their local statutes and 
ordinances in order to inform themselves 
as to what constitutes an offense under 
such circumstances. 

A 1951 New York case involved the 
of free speech as applied 
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held to constitute breach of the peace. 
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situation in which one Pilkington per- 
sisted in giving verbal advice to two in- 
dividuals whom the officer had in 
custody. The “advice” consisted of telling 
the prisoners to “keep their mouths 
shut,” and that “a lawyer would soon be 
on the way.” Pilkington moved on when 
directed by the officer to do so. Later he 
resisted the officer's attempt to arrest 
him for violation of an ordinance making 
it unlawful to “harm, obstruct or resist 
an officer in the performance of his 
duty.” The court reversed his conviction 
under this ordinance, holding there was 
no violation of the ordinance by reason 
of what Pilkington had told the prisoners, 
the attempted arrest on that ground was 
illegal and could lawfully be resisted 
The court added that the right to make 
statements to persons in custody, even 
in a sarcastic manner, was protected by 
the constitutional guarantee of free 
speech: 

“Briefly, the question is, whether or 
not the right of free speech, as con- 
tained in the first amendment to the 
Constitution, shall be denied to the 
citizens in order to cast a perfect calm 
over the police officer making an 
arrest.” 


“Probably 
occasion to 


lawyer has had 
advise his clients not to 
make statements. This is considered 
good advice whether the person 
charged with a crime is innocent or 
guilty. The defendant had an absolute 
right to give this advice free of charge 
and it is the same advice that lawyers 
would give under the same circum- 
stances.” 


every 


Bad Manners Not an Offense 


A New York case decided in 1930 in- 
volved language addressed to an officer 
who was detailed to curb the activities 
of a picket in front of a strike-bound 
store, trying to persuade people not to 
enter it. When told to desist he abused 
the officer, causing a crowd to collect, 
whereupon he was arrested for causing 
a public disturbance. In reversing and 


29. People v 
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dismissing the case the Court of Special 
Sessions said: 

“It is fair to assume that such talk 
would not tend to provoke a police 
officer to commit any disorderly act 

I quite agree that the form of 
speech is exceedingly impolite, dis- 
courteous, vulgar, and in very bad 
taste.” 


“*Perhaps bad manners are too 
usual to evoke unusual irritation or 
annoyance. As yet bad manners have 
not been made punishable by im- 
prisonment.’ ” 


Provocation By Officer 


As to provocation the Washington 
Supreme Court pointed out a_ possible 
distinction between civil and criminal 
cases in respect to this matter: 

“There was testimony tending to 
show that respondent Meyers provoked 
appellant into calling him a peddler of 
whisky. In a case in which the public 
is interested, such as a trial for a 

breach of the peace, it may be that 
proof of provocation would be foreign 
to the issue, but it must be kept in 
mind that this is a civil suit in which 
the public has no interest. 


“Here appellant is claiming damages 


because of his arrest. The question 
is not whether he is guilty of creating 
a breach of the peace, but whether, 
under all the circumstances, Officer 
Meyers was so justified in making the 
arrest as to relieve him of damages. 
It would be an unfortunate state of 
affairs if a policeman could provoke 
another to commit a breach of the 
peace, arrest him, and then, when 
sued for damages for the arrest, defeat 
the action by simply showing that be- 
cause the other was breaching the 
peace the arrest was lawful and justi- 
fied, and that provocation would be 
immaterial and beside the question. 
Such a doctrine would permit the 
officer to take advantage of his own 
wrong. Under such a theory police 
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officers would have it in their own 
power, under color of authority, to 
reap private revenge. If a policeman 
desired, out of malice, to arrest a pri- 
vate citizen, all he would have to do 
would be to use such abusive and con- 
temptuous language to that person as 
that he would, because of his human 
nature, resent the remarks, and then 
the officer could legally arrest him be- 
cause he had breached the peace, and 
defend in an action for damages on 
the ground the arrest was lawfully 
made.” 

The court said under the circumstances 
of the case the issue of provocation 
should have been submitted to the jury. 

“We have said that between himself 
and the public the appellant (Pavish) 
was guilty of such conduct as tended 
to breach the peace and _ probably 
justified his arrest, but in this action 
between himself and the officer arrest- 
ing him he had a right to show, if he 
could, that his conduct was brought 
about by the offensive conduct of the 
officer himself.”*! 

In a South Carolina case decided in 
1912 one Leroy Scurry was convicted 
of disorderly conduct for calling the 
Chief of Police a liar and for striking 
and fighting the officer when the latter 
tried to arrest him. The incident occurred 
outside the court house and apparently 


31. Pavish v. Meyers, supra, n. 18. 
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was an aftermath of a case in which the 
Chief had testified against Scurry. The 
court held this was abusive language 
calculated to disturb the peace, and loud 
enough to be heard by persons passing 
along the street, but reversed the con- 
viction for failure of the trial court to 
submit the issue of provocation to the 
jury. There was some evidence to the 
effect that the Chief had himself pro- 
voked the incident by using abusive 
language toward Scurry, who reacted in 
kind by use of language no more dis- 
orderly or abusive than the officer had 
directed at him. In so deciding, the 
Supreme Court said: 

“A police officer who goes out of the 
course of his duty, and speaks so 
abusively of a citizen, in his presence, 
as to elicit language in reply which is 
no more disorderly, either in substance 
or in manner, than the language of 
the officer provoking it, is not justified 
in arresting, without warrant, the 
citizen for disorderly conduct in using 
the abusive language.”*'* 

Thus it appears there is authority for 
the position that an officer cannot law- 
fully arrest for an offense which he him- 
self provokes, whether the case be civil 
or criminal in nature. 


(Part two of this article will be published 
next month.) 
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Drivers Sentenced to School 


(Continued from page 19) 


tences 
there. 

It is, he said, amazing how many 
drivers “don’t have any conception of 
traffic laws.” Although he would replace 
all fines with suspension and revocation 
of drivers licenses, he believes that under 
current law the safe-driving school is the 
best way to handle violators. Thus correc- 
tion instead of punishment is emphasized. 

“This is good particularly for first of- 
fenders,” Chief of Police Hubert G. 
Kelsh says. “We feel this accomplishes a 


40 


many other traffic-law violators 


lot more than a fine. The police depart- 
ment is not interested in fines. We're in- 
terested in helping people be _ better 
drivers.” 

Chief Kelsh says that Sgt. Swanson and 
Officers Demopulos and Brey are “doing 
a terrific job. People that start a course 
with a chip on their shoulder come back 
with high praise.” 

Says Sgt. Swanson: 

“If out of every course our instruction 
is able to prevent just one accident, per- 
haps a fatality, we figure we're success- 
ful.” * 
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Almost all police agencies nowadays prepare reasonably accurate summaries 
which show the numbers of accidents according to type and degree of severity, 
along with classifications of special conditions and other circumstances attend- 
ing accidents. Police traffic records systems, however, are justified when they 
are maintained as a service to guide or improve decision making. If accident 
facts are going to be used more effectively in accident prevention, summaries 
and comparisons of data must be studied. We must learn the real cause-and- 
effect relationships between driving behavior and other conditions which pro- 
duce accidents so that effective deterrent measures can be planned and utilized. 


This course in Police Traffic Records—Analysis and Use of Data, begins 
with an examination of the kinds of information we need about causes of motor- 
vehicle collisions so that accident investigators can be guided in what to look for. 


Course content includes procedures for ensuring that reports are complete 
and accurate; examination of the processes of identification and indexing of 
persons involved; tallying and tabulating classified facts; utilization of spot 
maps and similar aids to study; effective filing systems and procedures; sum- 
marizing statistical tabulations into useful comparisons. 


Most important, the course demonstrates how an effective records system 


permits information about accidents to be put to use not only by the police, 
but by all agencies concerned with accident prevention. 
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intercepted crossroad (21) A crossroad at an intersection where a 
DICTIONARY median strip on the major traffic- 
} or way continues through the inter- 
section, thus barring direct cross- 
HIGHWAY TRAFFIC ing by vehicles on the crossroad 
} STANNARD BAKER ond WILLIAM & STERBRINE JR 
interchange (2, 19, 3, 18) A sys- 
tem in conjunction with a grade 
separation or grade separations of 
interconnecting roadways provid- 
ing for the interchange of traffic 
between two or more roadways or 
highways on different levels 











Source 3: “A(n) (intersection 
[junction] grade separated with 
one or more turning roadways for 
travel between (intersection 
[junction] legs.” 





INTERCEPTED 
CROSSROAD 








Source 18: “A system of interconnecting roadways with a grade 
separation or grade separations providing for the interchange of 
THE TRAPFIC INSTITUTE, NORTHWESTERN. UNIVERSITY traffic between two or more roadways or hichways.” 
M 


The definitions are not in conflict. Interchanges must have one or 
more grade ‘¢parations and roads connecting the two levels 


DICTIONARY OF HIGHWAY TRAFFIC 
By J. Stannard Baker and William R. Stebbins, Jr. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME ... the several different vocabularies in the highway 
traffic field have been consolidated in a systematic fashion in a single volume 
This book will show the essential differences and similarities among the terms 
currently being used in the various technical specialties concerned with highway 
traffic and traffic safety. 

ABOUT 10,000 terms are discussed including basic vocabulary, analogous terms, 
synonyms, antonyms, etc. This comprehensive volume is extensively cross- 
referenced and definitively illustrated with numerous drawings and charts show- 
ing relationships between terms. Code numbers indicate the source of each basic 
term listed. 


DICTIONARY OF HIGHWAY TRAFFIC .. . will be an invaluable reference 
and guide for: highway planners, traffic engineers, police officials, vehicle manu- 
facturers, lawyers, insurance underwriters, educators, police training personnel, 
judges, prosecutors, driver-license and motor vehicle administrators, technical 
writers and editors, armed forces personnel, students in the traffic field, legis- 
lators, mayors and city managers and many others. Clothbound hard cover. 
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1804 Hinman Ave. Evanston, III. 
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